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“THE IDYL OF THE 
SPLIT-BAMBOO”’ 


By Geo. Parker Holden 

Author of ‘‘Streamcraft’’—with Foreword 
by Dr. Henry van Dyke. A valuable ad- 
dition to the practical literature of ang- 
ling. This splendid volume deals with the 
construction of the Split-Bamboo Rod in 
a@ way as distinctively as ‘‘Streamcraft’’ 
occupies its special field. Elaborately il- 
lustrated. 12mo. handsomely bound, net, 
$3.00. Three-fourths Turkey Morocco, net, 
$10.00. 


BASS, PIKE, PERCH, 


Author of ‘‘Book of the Black Bass.’’ 


“GOIN’ FISHIN’ ”’ 


By Dixie Carroll 

Author of ‘‘Lake and Stream Game Fish 
ing’ and ‘‘Fishing Tackle and Kits.’’ In- 
troduction by Maj. Gen. Leonard Wood. 
A new book for the every now-and-then 
fisherman as well as the expert angler. 
Fishing facts of the utmost interest to 
all lovers of the Outdoors. Many illustra- 
tions from photographs. No angler’s li- 
brary complete without it. Large 12mo. 
Silk Cloth, net, $3.00. Three-fourths Tur- 
key Morocco, net, $10.00. 


A Notably Interesting Book 


THE YELLOWSTONE 
NATIONAL PARK 


By Gen. Hiram M. Chittenden 
Net $3.00. 


Interesting 4 


edition of Walton’s great Classic. 
somely bound, 


of the world. 
Turkey Morocco. 


AND OTHER GAME 
FISHES OF AMERICA 


By James A. Henshall, M.D. 


The most comprehen- 
sive book on American game fishes published. 

detail ninety species and varieties of game fish. 
trations and frontispiece and cover jacket in color. 
Silk Cloth. Net $3.00. Three-fourths Turkey Morocco. 


Special Holiday Offer of 
FREE BOOK 


To those ordering any three or more of the above mentioned books a copy of INDIVIDUAL 
INSTRUCTION IN RIFLE PRACTICE with a Chapter on Revolver Shooting by Col. A. J. 


Books for 


a 


eh. 


Published by Stewart & Kidd . 





THE COMPLEAT ANGLER 


By Izaak Walton 


Large 4to. Cloth. 


This ‘‘Fishermen’s Encyclopaedia of Happiness” bids fair to become the standa. 
16 full-page illustrations in color by James H. Thorp. 
Net $3.50 Three-fourths Turkey Morocce 


Net $15.00. 


GAME FISHES OF THE WORLD 


By Dr. 


Over 100 illustrations, 
Net $10.00. 


STREAMCRAFT: 
An Angling Manual 


By Dr. Geo. Parker Holden 


This deals with the selection, care and 
rigging of the rod; the art of casting; 
trout habits; lures and their use, includ- 
ing stream entomology. 10 full-page col- 
ored illustrations showing Flies in their 
natural colors, and numerous black and 
whites. Colored cover jacket. 16mo. Silk 
Cloth. Net $2.50. Three-fourths Turkey 
Morocco. Net $10.00, 


Describes in 
Many illus- 


the species. 
Large 12mo. ; 


tllustrations 


Net $10.00. Net $3.00. 
FISHING TACKLE 
AND KITS 


By Dixie Carroll 
Author of ‘Lake and Stream Game Fish- 
ing’’ and ‘Goin’ Fishin’.” Essentially a 
practical book. How, when and where 
to fish, and the right kind of tackle for 
all angles of fishing for the fresh water 
game fishes. Many illustrations from 
photographs. Colored cover jacket. Large 
12mo. Silk Cloth. Net $3.00. Three-fourths 
Turkey Morocco. Net $10.00. 


FOR SALE AT ALL GOOD BOOK STORES 
Complete Illustrated Catalogue Free 





MacNab, Jr., U. S. A., elaborately illustrated, will be GIVEN ABSOLUTELY FREE. 


This ts the most practical, 


clear and concise work on Rifle and Revolver Shooting published. 


STEWART & KIDD CC., Cincinnati, Ohio 


I accept your Holiday Offer. 
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ADDRESS 


Send me FREE Copy of Individual Instruction in Rifle Practice; 


f forwarded through your local dealer, will be honored. 
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Charles Frederick Holder, LL.D. 


This volume is designed to provide a well illustrated condensed account of the game fi 
Handsomely bound. Large 8vo. 


Net, $5.00. Three-fo 


“CASTING TACKLE 
AND METHOD» 


By O. W. Smith 
Fishing Editor of ‘Outdoor Life’ and 
author of ‘“‘Trout Lore.’’ The author has 
endeavored to embody not only the ac- 
cumulated wisdom of forty years of ang- 
ling, but also to draw upon the experi- 
ence of well-known angling experts. A 
valuable book for both the old-timer and 


the amateur. |Elaborately illustrated. 
Large 12mo. Silk Cloth, net, $3.00. Three- 
fourths Turkey€ Morocco, net, $10.00. 


BOOK OF THE BLACK BASS AND MORE 
ABOUT THE BLACK BASS 


By James A. Henshall, M.D. 


This is a complete treatise on Bass, containing not only advice 
as to the methods of angling, but also a scientific history of 
The greatest book of its kind published. 140 
Handsome 3-colored cover jacket. 
Three-fourths Turkey Morocco. 


12mo. Silk Cloth. 
Net $10.00. 


LAKE AND STREAM 
GAME FISHING 


By Dixie Carroll 

Author of ‘Goin’ Fishin’”’ and ‘Fishing 
Tackle and Kits.’’ A practical book on 
popular fresh water game fish, the tackle 
necessary and how to use it, written in a 
Pal-to-Pal style from actual fishing ex- 
periences. Many illustrations from photo- 
graphs. Colored cover jacket. Large 12mo. 
Silk Cloth. Net $3.00. Threc-fourths Tur- 
key Morocco. Net $10.00. 





Hunting and Camping Spirit- 


edly Described 
CAMP FIRES IN 
THE YUKON 


By Harry Anton Auer 
Net $3.00. + 
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OUTDOOR 
BOOKS 


For Holiday Gifts — 
OR. 
Your Own Library 


The books listed herewith illustrate a 
series of attractive books, each of which 
carries a special appeal to the sports- 
man, 

Lack of space prevents additional list- 
ing. Our Book Department, however, is 
in a position to supply any outdoor 
book published. 

Do not fail to order books early, for 
. the holidays to guard against delay in 
deliveries. 

Prices include postage to any ad- 

dress in the United States or Can- 

ada, unless otherwise mentioned. 


FOREST & STREAM, Book Dept. 


9 East Fortieth Street, New York City 
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Vol. XCI. 


PAGE 


Tue Ins anp Outs or Ice Fiswinc. 17 
By A. B. Gilbert 


Otp ALBERT OF CHEMUNG 
By Charles Meakins 
Eprror1a, CoMMENT 
Tue Sea Orter anv Lanp Otter... 


By Agnes Laut Frnpinc Fiswes on THE BEacH.... 


By John T. Nichols 





Tue Bow as a Hunter’s WEAPON.. NessmMuxk’s Camp Fire 


By Van Alien Lyman 


BOOKS ON FISH AND FISHING 


ANGLERS’ WORKSHOP. By Perry D. Frazer 
A practical manual for all those who want to 
muke their own rod and fittings, It contains 
a review of fishing rod history, a discussion of 
materials, a list of the tools needed, description 
of the method to be followed in making al 
kinds of rods, including fly-casting, bait fishing 
salmon, etc., with full instructions for winding 
varnishing, etc. Illustrated. $2.00. 


BOOK OF THE BLACK BASS. By James A. 
Henshall. This edition of the Book of the 
Black Bass includes also the Supplement, More 
About the Black Bass, and is complete in one 
volume. It covers the entire scientific and life 
history of this species, and contains a practical 
treatise on angling and fly-fishing with a full 
account of tools, implements, and tackle. $3.00, 


CASTING TACKLE AND METHODS, By 0. W. 
Smith, fishing editor of Outdoor Life, and 
author of “Trout Lore.” The author has en- 
deavored to. embody not only the accumulated 
wisdom of forty years of angling, but also to 
draw upon the experience of well-known ang- 
ling experts. He has sought to impart just the 
information which his correspondents have been 
seeking. Elaborately illustrated. Colored cover 
jacket. Large 12mo. Silk cloth. $3.00 


THE CALL OF THE SURF. By Van Campen 
Heilner and Frank Stick. If you are a surf 
angler, here is the book you have long been 
waiting for. There are chapters dealing with 
Beach Camping—Tackie and Equipment—Off. 
shore Fishing for Tuna and Bluefish—Shark 


Letrers, QuEsTIONS AND ANSWERs.. 


ie Hiaiee Ditees am Mrpueiis Forcotten Istanps or GEoRGIA.... 
. ae By P. C. Space 


By W. C. Millar 
Mutiican AMBROSIA 


3 By Joseph W. Stray 
Doctor HENsHALL ON THE NILE... 


Twenty-first Paper Psi.ants as GUIDES 


By Albert A. Hansen 


FisH1nG THE MrKapo’s STREAMS.... 


By Shegetaro Morikubo WuHen Burrato Ray 


The Forest and Stream Publishing Company 


Nine East Fortieth Street. New York City 


Published Monthly. Subscription Rates: United States, $3.00 a year, two 
years for $5.00; Canada, $3.00 a year; Foreign Countries, $4.00 a 
year. Single Copies, 25 cents. Entered in New York 
Post Office as Second Class Mail Matter, 
January 21, 161s, under Act of March 2, 1879 





perch, bass, swordfish, eel, galing, blackfish, 
sand-darter, mullet, mackerel, herring, king- 
fish, halibut and other species; pond-skippers, 
cave-fish, file-fish, trigger-fish, headlight-fish, 


culiarities of the basses, muskellonge, trout, 

pike, pickerel, and wall-eyed pike. Fishing facts 
that will make the tyro an expert angler and 
Things 


Fishing—Char,nel Bass and Striped Bass Fish- 
ing—Surf Fishing on the Pacific Coast—and 
many others. The authors are too well known 
in the sporting world to need any introduction. 
It is illustrated with remarkable photograpns 
and paintings by Mr. Stick, the well known 
-_ and collaborating author. Single copies 
3.00. 


FISH CULTURE, By Wm. E. Meehan, This 
splendid work of fish culture covers in a most 
comprehensive manner the hatching and breed- 
ing of bass, cat-fish, carp, trout, perch, pickerel, 
muscallonge, etc. It includes special chapters 
on frog culture, care of gold fish and aquar- 
iums. The author was formerly Fish Com- 
missioner of Pennsylvania, and it is conceded 
by experts that in this book Mr. Meehan has 
produced a most valuable document. $2.00. 


FISHING TACKLE AND KITS. By Dixie Car- 
rol. How, when and where to fish, and the 
right kind of tackle for all angles of fishing 
for the fresh-water game fish. Habits and pe- 


the expert more finished in the art. 
worth knowing about tackle, kits and equip- 
ment secured from actual tests and investiga- 
tions. Many illustrations from photographs, 
Colored cover jacket. Large 12mo. $3.00. 


GUIDE TO THE STUDY OF FISHES (2 vols.). 


By David Starr Jordan. Recognized the 
world over as a most comprehensive and 
authoritative treatment of the subject. This 
great work, published in two cloth bound vol- 
umes of more than 600 pages each, contains 
hundreds of illustrations and is invaluable to 
anyone interested in fish or fishing. It de- 
scribes the different’ species of fish in a man- 
ner that enables you to identify them. It tells 
of their life and habits; how, when and where 
different species are caught. . How fish 
breathe, smel], taste and talk. It treats on 
migratory fish, colors of fish, food value of fish, 
the mythology of fishes; mermaid, monkfish, 
bishop-fish, sea-serpents, etc. Its description of 
popular fishes includes trout, flounder, catfish, 


GOIN’ FISHIN’. 


trunk-fish and other species of freak fish too 
numerous to mention are fully described. 
Packed ready for shipment these two volumes 
weigh ten pounds. Price, delivered to any ad- 
dress in the United States, $12.00. Canadian 
orders subject to extra shipping charge and 
custom fee. 


THE GAME FISHES OF THE WORLD. By 


Charles Frederick Holder, LL.D. This vol- 
ume is designed to provide a well illustrated 
condensed account of the principal game fishes 
of the world. Large 8vo. Elaborately illus- 
trated. Handsomely bound. $5.00. 


By Dixie Carroll, Author of 
Tackle and Kits,” “Lake and Stream 
Game Fishing’; editor of The National Sports- 
man, Chicago Evening News, etc. Introduc- 
tion by Major-General Leonard Wood. A new 
book for the every now-and-then fisherman as 


“Fishin 
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well as the expert angler. Full of fishing facts 
gathered from lake and stream fishing in all 
parts of the country. Many illustrations from 
photographs. Colored cover jacket. Large 
12mo. Cloth. $3.00. 


LAKE AND STREAM GAME FISHING. By 
Dixie Carrol. A practical book on popular 
fresh-water game fish, the tackle necessary and 
how to use it. A book of fish and fishing, 
modern methods and tackle, written in a “pal” 
to “pal’? style from actual fishing experiences, 
in the vernacular of this discipie of the rod 
and reel. Many illustraiicns. Price $3.00. 


STREAMCRAFT, AN ANTSLING MANUAL. By 
Dr. George Parker Hoiden. The author has 
written a volume which will be of great inter- 
est to those of the angling fraternity. It deals 
with the selection, care, and rigging of the rod; 
the art of casting; trout habits; lures and their 
use, including some stream entomology; the 
angler’s : flies apd how to tie them, including 
q description of the most successful trout and 
bass flies. No other volume of American ang- 
ling is so authoritative and comprehensive. 
Handsomely and elaborately illustrated. Eight 
full-page colored illustrations and numerous 
black and whites. The-book in size handy 
for the pocket. $2.50. 


TALES OF FISHES. By Zane Grey. Among 
deep-sea fishers Zane Grey stands out almost as 
conspicuously as he does among novelists. 
Many adventures have been his, and most of 
them are told of in these fascinating true tales, 
which are fully illustrated with delightful pho- 
tographs taken on the scene of action. Those 
who have read Mr. Grey’s novels will know 
with what vividness he has pictured these ept- 
sodes in a true sportsman’s life. Elaborately 
illustrated. Cloth. $3.00. 


THE IDYL OF THE SPLIT-BAMBOO. By Dr. 
Geo. Parker Holden, with foreword by Dr. 
Henry van Dyke and Chapter on Cultivating 
Silkworm Gut at Home, by Edw. T. Whiffen. 
This splendid volume deals with the construc- 
tion of the split-bhamboo rod in a way as dis- 
tinctively as “Streamcraft” occupies its special 
field. Elaborately illustrated and handsomely 
bound. Colored cover jacket. Large 12mo. 
Silk Cloth. $3.00. 


SMALL-MOUTHED BASS. By W. J. Loudon. 
In this book Professor Louden tells the story 
of his 28 years’ observation of this ever game 
fish. .He describes its haunts and habits, how 
when and where they are caught and gives 
other data of.intense interest to the angler. 
Price $2.00. 


DOG BOOKS 


THE AIREDALE. By W. A. Bruette. This 
instructive and interesting work covers the 
history, breeding and training of these useful 
dogs. It is the latest and best book on the 
subject. Those who desire to train their dogs 
to the highest state of efficiency either as com- 
panions or for hunting will find easily under- 
stood and practical instructions on the subjects 
of general training, retrieving, swimming and 
diving, and work on squirrels, rabbits, part- 
ridges, etc. There are important chapters de- 
voted to the laws of breeding, kennel manage- 
ment, preparation for and handling in the 
show ring, diseases and treatment and many 
hints and instructions of great value to breed- 
ers ahd owners. Price, in cartridge board 
covers, $2.00. 


THE AMERICAN HUNTING DOG. By War- 


ren H. Miller. If you own hunting dogs 
this is the book for you! 252 pages, 34 illus- 
trations $2.50, 
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EDITIONS ALL LIMITED—ORDER NOW 


‘ 
AIREDALE, SETTER AND HOUND. By War- 
ren H, Miller. A tale of three dogs. If you 
own but one hunting dog, or a couple of them, 
this will be the book you will want for rais- 
ing and training him. The book concentrates 
on the hunting dogs most generally used— 
setters (English, Llewellin and Irish), pointers, 
airedales, coon hounds and fox hounds. how 
to pick your pup, train him, doctor him, feed 
him and house him, are described in this story 
of the author’s own dogs. 164 pages, 35 illus- 
trations. Paper, $1.00, Cloth, $1.50. 


AMATEUR’S DOG BOOK. By William A. 
Bruette. A popular, condensed handbook of 
information concerning the management, train- 
ing and diseases of dogs, including trick, guard 
and watch dogs. With many illustrations, $1.00. 


THE BULL TERRIER. By William Haynes. 
A guide to the dog owner who wishes to be his 
own kennel manager. A full description is 
given of the best types and standards of dogs. 
Illustrated. $2.00. 


FOX HOUND, THE. By Rogert D. Williams. 
Author of “Horse and Hound.” © Discusses 
types, methods of training, kenneling, diseases 
and ~all the other practical points relating to 
a: use and care of the hound, etc. Illustrated. 
2.00. 


FOX TERRIER, THE. By Williams Haynes. 
As in his other books on the terrier, Mr. 
Haynes takes up the origin and history of the 
breed, its types and standards, and the more 
exclusive representatives down to the present 
time. Training the fox terrier—his care and 
kenneling in sickness and health—and the vari- 
ous uses to which he can be put—are among 
the phases handled. $2.00. 


MODERN BREAKING. By William A. Bruette. 
Probably the most practical treatise that has 
ever been published on the training of setters 
and pointers, and their work in the field. Every 
phase of the subject has been carefully covered 
and the important lessons are illustrated by 
photographs from life. It is a book well cal- 
culated to enable the amateur to become a suc- 
cessful trainer and handler. There are chap- 
ters on The Art of Training, Setters vs. Point- 
ers, Selection of Puppies, Naming Dogs, No- 
menclature, Training Implement, Know Thy- 
self, First Lessons, Yard Breaking, Pointing 
Instinct, Backing, Ranging, Retrieving, Gun 
Shyness, Faults and Vices, Conditioning, 
Dont’s. Illustrated by reproductions of Osthaus 
paintings. Cartridge board cover, $2.00. 


NURSING vs. DOSING. By 8S. T. Hammond. 
A most practical book for the dog fancier, based 
largely on Mr, Hammond’s observation that 
dogs and particularly house dogs, suffer from 
too much medicine. Contents—Nursing, Clean- 
liness, Diet, Other Foods, Kennel and Exer- 
cise, Common Ailments, Diarrhcea, Convulsions, 
Epilepsy, Distemper, Eczema, Need of Proper 
Care, Stomach, Vermin, Ear, Mange, Nervous 
System, Colic, Worms. Cloth, illustrated, 161 
pages. $2.00. 


POCKET KENNEL RECORD. A handy book 


for immediate record of all events and trans- 
actions, relieving the. owner from risk of for- 
getting important kennel matters by trusting to 
memory. Black seal. $2.00. 


PRACTICAL DOG TRAINING. By 8. T. Ham- 


mond. The fundamental principles of dog 
training described in this book were adopted 
by the writer after years of study. His own 
success has encouraged the belief that the book 
will prove of special value in dog training for 
amateur or professional. $2.00. 


By B. 
Waters. This book is claimed by many dis- 
tinguished owners of hunting dogs to be the 
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most practical volume ever put together. for the 
_ complete training of dogs for the field and 
hunting. Mr. Waters is the author of several 


most successful dog books ever published, and 
does not need any introduction to the old-time 
Forest aND STREAM readers. $3.00. 


HUNTING AND GUN CRAFT 


AMERICAN DUCK SHOOTING. By George 
Bird Grinnell. No single gunner, however 
wide his experience, has himself covered the 
whole broad field of duck shooting, and none 
knows so much about the sport that there is 
nothing left for him to learn. Each one may 
acquire a vast amount of novel information by 
reading this complete and most interesting book. 
It describes, with a portrait, every species of 
duck, goose, and swan known to North Amer- 
ica; tells of the various methods to capture 
each, the guns, ammunition, loads, decoys and 
boats used in the sport, and gives the best ac- 
count ever published of the retrieving Chesa- 
peake Bay dog. About 600 pages, 58 por- 
traits of fowl, 8 full-page plates, and many 
vignette head and tail pieces by Wilmot 
Townsend. Library edition. $5.00, 


AMERICAN GAME BIRDS. By Chester A. 
Reed. Is a book written especially for -sports- 
men as a concise guide to the identification of 
game birds to be found in this country. Over 
one hundred species of game birds are faith- 
fully depicted by the colored pictures, and the 
text gives considerable idea of their habits and 
tells where they are to be found at different 
seasons of the year. These illustration are re- 
produced from water-color paintings by the 
author, whose books on birds and flowers have 
had the largest sale of any ever published in 
this country. They are made by the best known , 
process by one of the very first engraving 
houses in the country and the whole typography 
is such as is rarely seen in any book. The 
cover is a very attractive and unique one, a 
reproduction of leather made from the back of 
a boa constrictor with set-in pictures of game 
birds. 50 cents. 


AMERICAN GAME BIRD SHOOTING. By 
George Bird Grinnell. Describes the habits 
of woodcock, snipe, grouse, wild turkeys, quail 
and all upland game birds followed with dog 
and gun. Illustrated with colored plates by 
Louis Agassiz Fuertes and numerous drawings. 
A work of interest to the ornithologist as well 
as the sportsman. $5.00. 


THE AMERICAN SPORTSMAN. By Elisha J. 
Lewis, M.D. An exceptionally entertaining 
and reliable manual for the practical sportsman 
as well as for others who may be interested in 
the literature of field sports. It presents chap- 
ters of importance on the care, treatment and 
breaking of sporting dogs as well as instructive 
descriptive chapters on the rifle and its use. 
The haunts and habits of American game are 
described truthfully. The book contains 550 
pages of most interesting matter to any sports- 
man. $2.00. 


THE BOY’S BOOK OF HUNTING AND FISH- 


ING. By Warren H. Miller. The most popu- 
lar book of the kind ever written. Just what 
your boy wants to learn—fishing for trout and 
bass, wing shooting, rifle shooting, and camp- 
ing out. Cheap, yet efficient outfits, easy for 
a Bs to buy, are described, so no money will 
be wasted on something that he cannot use. 
Get this for your boy, and it will be his most 
prized book. 291 pages, 61 illustrations. $2.00. 


With 
an introduction by Ernest Thompson Seton. - 
A practical handbook on camping out, going 
light. Mr. Miller has been called “the Ness- 
muk of today,” and this book is the theory and 
practice of that old wizard of the woods brought 
down to date. $1.50. 
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OUTDOOR BOOKS ON OUTDOOR SUBJECTS 


REAL READING FOR THE SPORTSMAN | 


CAMPING OUT. 















CAMP LIFE AND THE TRICKS OF TRAP- 


PING. By W. Hamilton Gibson. Compre- 
hensive hints on camp shelter, log huts,. bark- 
shanties, woodland beds and bedding, boat and 
canoe building, and valuable suggestions on 
trappers’ food, etc., with extended chapters on 
the trapper’s art, containing all the “tricks” 
and valuable bait recipes of the profession. 
Valuable recipes for the curing and tanning of 
fur skins, etc. $2.00. 


By Warren H. Miller. A 
practical book for the lone hunter, the canoe 
voyageur, the pack and saddle traveler in the 
mountains and for the man who just wants to 
camp in comfort beside his favorite lake to 
loaf and fish. A book for all kinds of camp- 
irig, in all kinds of country. Will save you 
many an expensive mistake in buying misfit 
ry 822 pages, 47 illustrations, Cloth. 
2.00. 


CAMPING AND WOODCRAFT. By Horace 
Kephart. In two volumes. Vol. 1 Camping. 
Vol. Il Woodcraft. The old edition of this boo 
was the standard work on the subject for over 
ten years. The new edition is enlarged, en- 
tirely revised and brought up to date, after 
two years had been spent in ‘the undertaking. 
Vol. I deals with outfits, making camp, fires, 
camp cookery, etc., etc. Vol. IE “Woodcraft,” 
deals chiefly with such shifts and expedients 
as are learned or practised in the wilderness 
itself, where we have nothing to choose from 
but the raw materials that lie around us, Con- 
tains over a hundred illustrations, The vol- 
umes may be bought separately or in sets. 
Single copies $2.50. 


GUNCRAFT. By Wm. A. Bruette. A modern 
treatise on guns, gun fitting, ammunition, wing 
and trap shooting. The theoretical side of the 
subject has been covered with a scientific accu- 
racy which makes it an up-to-date book of ref- 
erence, and the practical side of wing-shooting, 
gun fitting, the master eye, defects in vision 
and other important questions have been treat- 
ed in a way that will enable either the expert 
or the amateur to determine if he is shooting 
with a gun that fits him and how to decide 
upon one that does. It will enable him to as- 
certain why he misses some shots and is suc- 
cessful with others. The secrets of success, in 
trap shooting as well as the peculiarities in 
flight of the quail, the jacksnipe, the woodcack, 
the ruffed grouse and the duck family are illus- 
trated by drawings and described in a way that 
will facilitate the amateur in mastering the art 
of wing shooting. Cartridge board cover. $2.00. 


HORSE PACKING. By Charles J. Post. This 
is a camplete description of the hitches, knots, 
and apparatus used in making and one 
loads of various hitches and knots at each o 
the important stages so that even the novice 
can follow and use them, Full description is 
given of the ideal pack animal, as well as a 
catalogue of the diseases and injuries to which 
such animals are subject. Illustrated with dia- 
grams. $1.00. 


JOURNAL OF A SPORTING NOMAD. By J. T. 
Studley. Mr. Studley’s experiences in the 
hunting of big and little game in various parts 
of the world afford most pleasant reading for 
the sportsman. $2.00. s 


KINKS. Edited by Harry N. Katz. A prac- 
tical book of 250 helpful hints for hunters, 
anglers and outers. This book will be found 
invaluable to the camper, or as an interesting 
volume of what to do and how to do it for 
sportsmen. $2.00. . 


MEDICINE MAN IN THE WOODS. By War- 
ren H. Miller. Be your own camp doctor. 
Just a flat pamphlet, in waterproof, fiberoid 

cover to slip in some pocket in your pack- 
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sack, When you need it you'll need it bad, 
for it tells of practical camp medicine and 
surgery. Don’t go on a woods trip without it. 
50 pages, 2 illustrations. 25 cents. 


MODERN RIFLE. By J. R. Bevis, M.8Sc., 
Ph.D., and Jno. A. Donovan, M.D, F.A.C.8. 
The most practical up-to-the-minute book pub- 
lished on the subject; scientific, yet clear and 
simple. Do your own figuring, and have the 
satisfaction of knowing that you are absolutely 
right. All necessary tables. Every problem 
that comes up in the life of every rifle and 
hunter is worked out according to formula, so 
that the reader may see exactly how to do it. 
Everything in ballistics is served. Be your 
own authority. Cloth, illustrated, 196 pages, 


$1.00. 

MY FRIEND ,THE PARTRIDGE, By 58. T. 
Hammond, This delightful presentment of the 
glories of Autumn days with gun and dog in 
the crisp New England woods in search. of the 


noblest of native game birds. $2.00. 


‘NIGHT HUNTING. By J. E, Williams. Covers 


the how, when and where of this sport su- 
preme; whether it be hunting fox, mink, coon, 
possum or any other animal that challenges the 
sportsman’s skill, you should read “Night Hunt- 
ing.” This work, in addition to treating on 
the subject itself, is of special value for its 
descriptive atticles on the breeding, raising, 
training and ‘care of the type of dogs. best 
adapted to the sport. $1.00. Any addréss in 
the United ‘States or Canada. 


THE OUTDOORMAN’S HANDBOOK. A pocket- 
- book of all outdoors. Compiled by Warren 
H. Miller: during four years of scrap-book 
making. Everything that the hunter, fisherman, 
naturalist, camper and canoeist could want is 
here in cempact tabulated shape. _A ready-ref- 
erence work that none should be without. 360 
pages, 300 illustrations, and a supplement of 
the current year’s fish and game laws. $1.50. 


PISTOL AND REVOLVER SHOOTING. By A. 
L. A. Himmelwright. A new and revised 
edition of a work that has already achieved 
prominence as. an accepted authority on the 
use of the hand gun. Full instructions are 
given in the use of both revolver and target 
pistol, including shooting position, grip, posi- 
tion of arm, etc. The book is thoroughly il- 
lustrated. with diagrams and photographs and 
includes the rules of the United States Re- 
volver Association and a list of the records 
made both here and abroad. $2.00. 


RIELES AND SHOTGUNS. By Warren H. 
Miller. This book contains over 200 pages, 
size. 5% x 8%, and 80 illustrations. It com- 
mences with a chapter regarding the history of 
firearms durin our centuries, followed by 
chapters on Rifle Mechanics, Rifle Sights, Aim- 
ing at Big Game, Trigger Release, Rifle Tar- 
gets, Two Rifles for the Poor Man, The .22 
Rifle, The U. S. Military Rifle, Know Your 
Gun, The Man’s Game of Trapshooting, Clay 
Bird Practice Afield, Shotgun Mechanics, Snap 
Shooting, together with tables which will give 
full information regarding the powder charges, 
velocity, energy, penetration and trajectory of 

cartridges and bullets. $2.50. 


‘THE ROMANCE OF THE BEAVER. By A. 
Radcliff Dugmore. The object of this work is 
to provide a book on the subject of the beaver 
free from exaggeration and not too technical 
and finally to call attention to the question of 
protecting the most interesting animal today 
extant. $3.00 


TRAPPERS’ GUIDE. By 8S. Newhouse. A 


manual of instructions for capturing all kinds 
of fur-bearing animals and for curing their 
skins, with observations on the fur trade, hints 
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on life in the woods and narratives of hunting 
excursions, pane pred hints on construction of 


traps, where and how to place them; also hints 


on fur farming. $2.00. 


WOODCRAFT. By Nessmuk. No better or 
more delightful book for the help and guidance 
of those who go into the wild for sport or rec- 
reation was ever written. No one ever knew 
the woods better than Nessmuk or succeeded 
in putting so much valuable information into 
the same compass. Camp equipment, camp 
making, the personal kit, camp fires, shelters, 
bedding, fishing, cooking, and a thousand and 
one kindred topics are considered. Beyond this 
the book has a quaint charm all its own. Cloth, 
illustrated, 160 pages. $2.00. -- 1 # 


UNCLE LISHA’S SHOP. By Rowland E. Rob- 
inson. Life in a Corner. of Yankeeland. .The 
shop itself, the place of business of Uncle Lisha 
Peggs, bootmaker and fepairer, was a sort of 
sportsman’s exchange, where, as one of the fra- 
ternity expressed it, the hunters and fishermen 
of the widely scattéred neighborhood used to 
meet of evening and dull outdoor days “to 

Cloth. 187 pages. - $2.00. 


_ CANOEING 


CANOEING, SAILING AND MOTOR BOAT- 
ING. By Warren H. Miller. A book for the 
canoeist, the small yacht sailor and the motor 
boat bug. Canoe cruising and canoe handling 
on wilderness rivers; canoe sailing on salt 
water; boat building and rigging for batteaux 
dories, duckboats and catboats;~ boat sailing; 
motor boat building and fitting; mooring and 
hauling out, and how to build a 35-foot power 
cruiser. The gist of 30 years’ experience is 
here. 3851 pages, 80 illustrations. $2.50, 


LOG CABINS 


LOG CABINS AND COTTAGES. How to Build 
and Furnish Them. Seventh Edition. By 
William 8. Wicks. The most popular book on 
the subject ever written. Full explanations on 
how to build cabins of all sizes, with directions 
and numerous illustrations. Everything from 
a’ shack to the most pretentious Adirondack 
structure is included. Pictures and plans of 
fireplaces; how to build chimneys, rustic stair- 
ways, etc. Cloth. $2.00. 


REPRESENTATIVE CALIFORNIA HOMES. 
50 plans. $38,750 te $12,000. $1.00. 


WEST COAST BUNGALOWS. 60 
$1,800 to $4,500. $1.00. 


MANUAL OF TAXIDERMY. By C. J. May- 
nard and Chester A. Reed. Detailed instruc- 
tions for collecting, skinning and mounting 
birds, animals, fish, reptiles and insects, and 
for tanning skins, rugwork, preparing back- 
grounds, etc. Illustrated by drawings and pho- 
tographs of mounted specimens. $2.00. 


PIGEON RAISING. By Alice Macleod. This 
is a book for both fancier and market breeder. 
Full descriptions are given of the construc- 
tion of houses, the care of the birds, prepara- 
tion for market, and shipment, and of the va- 
rious breeds with their markings and char- 
acteristics. $1.00, = 


POCKET NATURE LIBRARY. Four volumes. 
Four splendid guides to the marvelous life of 
all outdoors. Illustrated in colors the» Pocket 
Nature Library will help to identify, classify 
and know a great many facts about birds, wild 
flowers, butterflies and trees. 800 illustrations 
in full’ natural colors make this an invaluable 
work to the lover of outdoors. Each book 
measures 5%” x 3%4”, bound in flexible style. 
Fits pocket or handbag. Price per set, $6.00. 
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OLD ALBERT OF CHEMUNG. 


MOVED BY THE MAGIC OF NORTHERN CAMPFIRES AN OJIBWAY 





INDIAN RECOUNTS THE MYTHS AND LEGENDS OF HIS PEOPLE 


HE incidents in this story are com- 
piled from a diary of 1916 and detail 
a@ canoe trip in the Burleigh Lake 
region of Ontario. This country is so 
little known and so accessible that it 
should be brought to the knowledge of the 
American fisherman. Such a wonderful 
diversity of lakes, which for beauty I 
have never seen excelled—and supreme 
fishing for muscallonge, small and large- 
mouth bass, charr and lake trout in 
great abundance and taken in the most 
perfect waters. The lakes are chain upon 
chain, numberless and all connected or 
easily portaged. To the lover of angling 
it will be a revelation. 

I arrived at Buckhorn on the morning 
stage, to find my old guide awaiting me 
at the little hotel in this spot—so notable 
in the security of its fame, as the finest 
muscallonge fishing place in Canada, and 
one of the best in the world. 

My guide is the centre of the story. I 
had first met Old Albert away. North 
some ten years ago; he was trapping 
there and I was fishing the then virgin 
waters of the upper Montreal River. I 
happened on his cabin at the close of a 
long, troublesome paddle and whether 
welcome or not, had made up my mind to 
camp at the clearing. Any misgiving 
I had had as to my welcome was soon dis- 
pelled for in the silent Indian way he 
told me, “he had a bunk for any guest 
the trail or river brought.” 

“That first night together was spent 
principally in gazing into the flames of 
the stone and blue clay fireplace and si- 
lently smoking our pipes. I saw Old Al- 
bert several times after that and found 
that he came from my part of the South- 
land; the lakes and rivers I had traveled 
were his home. The bond was made which 
was in after years to ripen into a friend- 
ship which is only possible with the In- 
dian who knows that the common ground 
between is for the feet of both to be trod- 
den with understanding. I lost him for a 


few years, then upon my annual inquiry , 


as to where in the North he was, I learned 
that he had returned to stay at the Indian 


By CHARLES MEAKINS 


village of his youth on the Curve Lake 
Reservation. I hurried to see him and 
found him aged but still the same friend, 
and when I asked if he would be my com- 
panion on a fishing trip he seemed pleased 
and anxious to go. I was glad of my tact 
in omitting the word “guide.” 


LD Albert is one of the type, now so 
few, which has all the silent ideal- 
ism of the great nature-loving and 

nature-fearing Indian. .Of medium stat- 
ure, he has the eyes of one continually 





The author with a string of bass 
looking into the past,—an expression I 
have noted in many of the older Indians— 
and with hair quite white, unusual in the 
Indian, but I found out later he had been 
gray as a youth. Being an Ojibway 
(Water Indian), he was not at his best 
on shore, but in the canoe, there are no 
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words to describe the symmetry of motion 
or the absolute life of the canoe in his 
hands. One must needs see it to appre- 
ciate what such mastery means. 

I had written ahead to outfit and have 
everything ready so it was only a matter 
of moments till we had stored the duffle 
and were a As we left the little 
landing in front of the hotel and paddled 
into the ripple of the stream connecting 
Buckhorn Lake and Deer Bay, I felt we 
had started on adventure. 

We had hardly left the stream; which 
at this point is close to its entrance to 
Deer Bay, when Old Albert said: “The 
day looks right.” The hint was enough 
and quietly turning from my position as 
bow paddle I sat facing him and began to 
get the rod and tackle out,—the bait, a 
long copper willow leaf spoon which I have 
found the choicest lure for the “Musky” 
in these waters. Meanwhile Albert had 
guided the canoe to the lee shore and with 
slow, even strokes, we. passed a small 
point where in the eddy of the water I 
saw the long, narrow leaf of the bass 
weed trailing. We were just outside the 
outermost’ edge of the bed,—then came 
the strike—the whirr of the reel, the long 
tip of the rod which seemed to become 
part of the line and then fifty feet behind 
the canoe, a living arch of silver throwing 
itself up and out of the water, shaking 
its wolfish head and making it “touch 
and go” as to whether or not I could reel 
in fast enough to save the hook from 
being shaken out of the mouth. He struck 
the water, the line eased, my heart sank! 
I had fished the muscallonge many times 
before but that important second will al- 
ways be the same. I knew that after the 
“break” they invariably eased the barb by 
following the strain for a short distance, 
but in those few seconds, the swimming 
forward of the fish makes the “Musky” 
angler think of the old cattleman who 
said: “Success isn’t in playing a good 
hand, but in playing a poor hand well.” 
You think you have played your good 
strike poorly, till you feel a tightening 
of the line and the fight is on again. 
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Never after the first slack of the line are 
you in doubt as to whether or not he is 
on!’ He is or he isn’t.. In this case he 
* was very much on, for after twenty min- 
utes of excitement he came to the net on 
his side, beaten. Old Albert’s handling 
of the canoe had been superb! Not a 
word had been spoken but the play had 
been watched with unshown interest. He 
made no comment but removed the hook 
and taking the scales weighed the fish (18 
Ibs. and a fraction), then quietly dropped 
the spoon back in the water, at the same 
time throwing in the line and resuming 
the paddle. It was a succession of four 
strikes and four lucky landings before we 
made the mouth of Deer Bay Creek. 
Turning the low point, we paddled a 
little over a mile through a cranberry 
swamp, the channel winding sharply one 
bend after another, through the under- 
growth (where the muskrat and shore 
beaver have their homes) and into the 
creek, which, in reality, is a fair-sized 
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Deer Bay Creek in the Burleigh Lake region of Ontario 


river. The swamp gradually narrowed 
till we came to the real stream. A mile 
up this stream we came to our first “white 
water,” then after the portage, into a 
lovely seven-mile stretch winding snake- 
like through a maple and hardwood forest 
of perfect trees, huge, spreading, majes- 
tic and reaching over the bank. We pad- 
dled in the shade in water so clear, one 
could count the pebbles on the bottom and 
see the fish dart darkly through the 
water, across the sun-shot spaces be- 
tween the shadows of the trees. 

Leaving the wooded stream, we rounded 
a sharp turn to find the remains of an old 
lumber dam, which still held up consid- 
erable water, making a great pool on the 
up-stream side. As it showed signs of 
having been a river camping place of the 
lumberman, in the days past, we decided 
to camp on the old site. 

It was early evening and the sun had 
still a long trail to travel, so, after help- 
ing with the tent, I took the fly-book and 
went.to the pool. I cast for half an hour, 
from all angles of the shore, and, though 
I could see them in the pool, the bass 
would net rise to the fly. Before giving 


it up, I went back to camp and selected a. 


small floating bait, then going to the. up- 
stream end of the pool, I cast down stream 
and let the bait play géntly in the just 
perceptible current. It hadn’t wobbled 
ten feet when I had a strike—a small- 
mouth of a little over two pounds; and in 
ten minutes I took four, all of a size— 
a supper for a king. Old Albert can cook 
fish THAT ARE COOKED, with a slice 
of pork and—but what’s the use—the 
thought of it makes me “woods-sick.” 


HE tin dishes were washed, the frying 

TF pan scoured with sand, the sun had 
just gone down over the purple hills 

of Lake Catchicoma, logs were on the fire, 
the evening pipes lighted and the whip- 
poorwill behind the camp was singing its 
incessant, breathless serenade, there was 
the cry of a loon in the distance and over- 
head a lazy, effortless winging crane was 
wending its homeward way. It was per- 
fect, this evening in its sounding stillness! 


As we sat and smoked, I tried to ment- 
ally suggest, to my companion what I so 
much desired to know—the ideal of the 
Indian and the old verbal history of the 
Ojibway, the Water-tribe of the Algon- 
quin. Old Albert must have sensed my 
thoughts for he looked away at the: crane 
still floating leisurely to its nest, now a 
speck almost in the halo of the sunset 
and with a faint smile, said: “Shuh-shuh- 
gah (the heron) loses itself in the West, 
—it flies no one knows where but tomor- 
row’s dawn will see it again. It is like 
my people,—who can say where they have 
gone? They were many, now they are 
few. The sunset has taken them to itself 
but will the dawn bring them again;— 
Who can tell? 

“In my youth I was called Waw-be- 
ahmek (the white beaver). We were a 
big, proud people; the lakes and rivers 
were ours, now we are small and ever 
smaller; the sunset is gradually taking 
us to itself;—the dawn may come, I 
don’t know. This I remember—my 
mother’s mother told me:—Many, many 
years ago, before the white man came to 
the Southern shore of the Great Salt 
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‘Waters, the Indian lived in peace; years 
on years had we peace.one with another; 
it was a time of plenty and we were hap- 
py. The land was large and Gitchi- 
Manito, the Master of Life, gave to us 
in abundance. 

“In that day a council of the nations 


‘was held to make a universal law which 


would govern all the tribes’ and lead 
them into a further understanding of 
the beauty of justiee and peace. The 
council was held at the Isle of- Gitchi- 
Manito in the Huron Water. In the 
Moon of Leaves (May) were gathered 
together all the old men, wise councillors 
and chiefs from all the nations. From 
Wabasso (North) came the Cree and 
Blackfeet, from Mudjekee (West) the 
Sioux, Dakota and Lakota, from Shawon- 
dasee (South) the Seminole and Chero- 
kee, from Wa-bum (East) the Wabanaki, 
Penobscot and Passamquody and all of 
our Winnebago, Algonquin, Chippewa, 
Huron, Delaware and Seneca. 

“All were gathered;—one thousand 
chiefs in council, in the Moon of Leaves. 
At the full of the moon, the fire in the 
circle at its height, the sky clear as the 
polished head of the hunting-spear,—a 
cloud, as delicate as Mahushbe (the 
white swan), covered the moon and in 
the fire-light stood Chibiabos, the Mouth 
of Gitchi-Manito, the Master of Life, 
known of old time as the Great Council, 
the worker on earth of all things good. 
Even the night birds were still as the 
council awaited His message. Looking 
slowly around the entire circle, Chibia- 
bos raised the two fingers of peace and 
in a voice as gentle as Segwm (the 
Spring) he said: ‘The Gitchi-Manito is 
pleased; His face is bright with the hap- 
piness of His children, the day is fair 
and live you still in peace and in justice 
rule the land. There will come in a fu- 
ture day a stranger among you. Remem- 
ber in that day to dwell in peace and 
exact justice among yourselves and from 
the stranger. Let hospitality rule the 
land; all will be well and the land plen- 
tiful for all. Heed the word; do not 
raise the spear of war among yourselves 
and all will be well. I am the messenger 
of Gitchi-Manito, the Master of Life;— 
He has spoken.’ 

“The silver swan obscured the moon 
and Chibiabos had returned to the Mas- 
ter of Life. Solemnly the council dis- 
cussed the message. 

“Years passed, many years, then from 
the Southland came the message of the 
Great Cheemaun (canoe). The East and 
North also sent the message. The White 
Man had come—the Stranger of Gitchi- 
Manito’s message. Few years passed 
and the white nations fought among 
themselves,—still the Indian peoples wel- 
comed all with peace, hospitality and 
justice. 

“Then Mitchi Manito (the Spirit of 


' Evil) soiled the nation. Our forefathers 


joined the white man and took up the 
spear of war against each other. Gitchi 
Manito, the Master of Life, had turned 
his face away. 

“This is the history of our people. It 
is.an old, old story. The Dawn may 
bring them back. Who can say?” 

The fire was in embers. I could not 
speak. It was the Moon of Leaves again 
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Old Albert. rose, looking older and a 


Blittle stooped; he walked quietly to the 


edge of the pool. The full moon was re- 
flected in his serious face. A little fleecy 
cloud was gently crossing the moon. 
Quietly I went into the tent. 


HE sun was just edging over the 
hilltop, touching the trees with the 
gold of the new day as I came out 

of the tent. Old Albert was at the edge 
of the stream,—and thrown up on the 
bank an iron-wood pole with a short line 
attached. He was cleaning four bass 
for breakfast. We started immediately 
after—steadily up stream, over small 
carries, through the ripples and, as we 
were anxious to make the fifteen miles 
to Stop-Log Lake by noon, we did not 
take time to fish. 

The beauty of the creek up which we 
paddled was exquisite. It winds through 
the thickly wooded country and after 
leaving the mouth with its maples one 
is in the pines all the way. The farther 
up the stream, the higher the banks and 
the surrounding country till the huge 
pine-covered granite hills are a hundred 
feet above on each side. The cutting of 
this tract must have been years ago as 
the trees are now well grown, many be- 
ing sixteen inches at the butt. Tall and 
straight they rise hill on hill as far as 
the eye can see. From the top of the 
hills the view is superb; the numerous 
lakes plainly seen nestling in the dense 
green of the pines—a paradise for the 
outdoor lover. 

During the entire morning it was an 
endless change of new water—here a 
wade through a rapid, again a short 
carry round a fairy waterfall, then com- 
ing to an old lumber-sluice-dam, its logs 
moss grown and weatherbeaten, but still 
intact and defying the elements after 
all the years. 

Carrying over the last dam, at the 
entrance, we were in Stop Log Lake, 
with its steep, rocky shores, the water- 
falls tumbling from far up the sides 
and the whole clothed in pine. This 
lake is about four miles long and half a 
mile wide, shaped like the crescent moon, 
the stream entering and leaving it at 
the extreme points. 

Stop Log Lake is known to the na- 


tives as a purely black bass lake and . 


in all the times I have fished its waters 
I have only caught black bass there. 
While it seems incredible that with big- 
mouth bass in the three lakes that feed 
it there should be none of the latter fish 
caught in its waters, it is a fact and 
one of the things that the outdoors man 
finds so often that baffles his past ex- 
perience. 

Paddling to the extreme upper end of 
the lake we made camp below a “log 
shute”. This slide, made of rough hewn 
timber, is fully a quarter of a mile long, 
dropping from a height of two hundred 
feet at an angle of thirty degrees, the 
water rushing down in a fury. The shute 
(or the cascade before the slide was 
built) has caused a deep water hole of 
thirty feet in diameter at the bottom and 
from this are a series of little eddies and 
rapids, running feverishly to the lake a 
hundred yards below. 





Our camp was on a wide ledge of rock 
between the shute and the lake. 

Lunch over, I took the rod and tackle 
box to try an experiment, long contem- 
plated. Putting on a small spinner 
(double Star size %), I went to the 
edge of the pool and not casting in 
the still waters of the hole, I threw into 
the eddies below, letting out only enough 
line so it could be easily controlled, the 
swift current taking the spinner. 

In less time than it has taken to write 
this there was a strike. Within half an 
hour I had more than twenty. I did not 
keep track—they came so fast. It was 
the greatest half hour’s fishing I have 
ever had, The water being very cold 
and the lake deep, everything lends to 
hardy fish and they did not fail their 
environment; it was sport. 

Going back to the camp I sat around, 
watching Old Albert fixing up, putting 
the blankets out on the brush to air, etc. 

After an hour we took the canoe and 
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of these things, but such as I can, I will 
tell you: 

Many ages ago, so many that the mind 
will not turn so far back, our people 
came over the Frozen Waters, far in the 
North, where now the Dog Rib and Hare 
Nations are. It is told that Chibia’bos, 
the mouth of Gitchi Manito, led them 
and that The Master of Life gave him 
a pole of the larch tree, called Tamarack, 
and at the close of each day’s journey, 
the pole was struck into the ground, in 
the centre of the circle of the camp and 
when in the morning it was found lean- 
ing toward the East, the journey was 
continued—how long—who can tell? 
After many wanderings there came a 
dawn when the pole was found still 
standing upright, as it had been driven. 
Chibia’bos then told the people the land 
was theirs, to dwell in plenty and give 
thanks to Gitchi Manito. ; 

After many ages Gitchi Manito, ‘the 
Evil Spirit, came among ‘the people 





The upper entrance to Stop Log Lake 


went to the lake for what is to me the 
greatest of all sports—trolling. I seem 
to derive more, real pleasure out of this 
form of fishing than any other and mn 
these lakes with their clean rocky shores 
and deep water, fed by springs, the trol- 
ling is perfect. 

We fished every corner for hours with 
never failing success, till a little before 
sundown we paddled home, satisfied (an 
unusual thing in a fisherman). One pe- 
culiarity of the bass in this lake is that 
they seldom are under 1% pounds but 
rarely over two, running much of a size. 


HAD been thinking all day of Old 

Albert’s outburst of the previous 

night, and had made up my mind to 
ask him more of the old stories of his 
people. To my question as to his knowl- 
edge of the origin of his people, he said: 
“We of this time know so little of what 
our father’s fathers knew and have told 
us. As a boy I was told many things 
that had been handed down from the 
years ago; It is long since I have thought 





and evil filled the land. Then came the 
day of the great darkness over the earth. 
The people thought the light would never 
return to them. The Evil Mystery men, 
whom the people had followed, looked in 
despair for the light and the people were 
very unhappy. 

At last a great light was seen in the 
North. There was great rejoicing, un- 
til it was found that the light was a 
mountain of water rolling on and on and 


‘which destroyed them all except a few 


whom the Master of Life had warned. 
These built a Cheemaun (large canoe) 
in which they were saved. These things 
are told by the very old and they are 
true,” 

After Old Albert had finished, I sat 
wondering. I had never known that the 
Deluge was a fixed legend of ‘the Indian, 
but since, I have found many similar, 
well defined legends that correspond with 
our own ancient history. These can be 
verified by the old works of Schooleraft, 
Catlin and Priest. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 34) 
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THE SEA OTTER AND LAND OTTER 


SINCE THE FIRST OF THESE VALUABLE FUR-BEARING ANIMALS HAS BEEN ALMOST 
——— IT BEHOOVES US TO JUDICIOUSLY CARE FOR THE SECOND 


OOLOGICALLY they may not be 
related but as to furs and habits 
they are; the Sea-Otter, the King 

of all fur-bearing animals <f the sea, 
now all but extinct, and the Land-Otter, 
whose fur stands at the head of the 
list for beauty and durability. 

The Land-Otter is almost as fond of 
water as the Sea-Otter; but its habitat 
is the land, not the water. Its favorite 
food is fish. Its webbed feet carry it 
over swampy ground. Its pointed flat 
tail acts as rudder when swimming, and 
its little short legs act as motors when 
running over land. Differing from its 
lesser brothers of the weasel family, 
the Land-Otter is neither a thief, nor 


a robber, neither a blood-sucker nor a | 
wanton assassin. He is a night hunter, 


too, but no enemy of man and under 
care becomes a good-natured pet. In 


length the Land-Otter is 3 to 3% feet | 


with a tail about 16 inches long; and 
his ranging ground used to be from 
Florida to Alaska; but settlement has 
drained his old time solitary ponds; and 
the Otter to-day is rarely trapped in 
the South, the best pelts now coming 
from Labrador, Athabasca, the Rocky 
Mountains and Alaska. Ten years ago, 
the catch of Land-Otter for America 
used to run at 30,000 a year. To-day, I 
should be surprised if the catch ever 


exceeded 10,000. In only 1904, a Land- | 
Otter pelt sold for $20; and the price | 
In the Montreal | 
sale of 1920, Labrador Otter sold for } 
$100 plus. Labrador and Kamchatka | 


was considered high. 


Otter rank as the best in the fur trade; 


and the two best markets for Otter | 


skins were in Russia and Canada. Ow- 
ing to the demoralization of Russia by 
the War, that market has been cutoff: 
Yet Otter prices have moved up to $100 
plus. In the South, the Otter has al- 
ready been extirpated. In the North, 
I doubt if he will ever be; for he is 
a lover of solitary places and has in- 
stinct, cunning and dexterity. 

It has always been a matter of amaze- 
ment to me that the American markets 
have not had greater demand for Otter. 
The reasons for this are many. The 
fur is a heavier pelage than the Ameri- 
can climate requires; and while it is 
exquisitely beautiful, it is not a showy 
fur. The best Otter on the American 


market is seen in men’s overcoat col- 


lars. Much of the Otter fur done up 
as women’s coats, is the plucked Otter 
siding or rubbed belly fur, which has 
been discarded and dyed to imitate 
beaver or seal. The true Otter is un- 
dyed, a deep glossy, shiny brown, 
almost black in the best pelts, with 
rough overhairs, which are often but 
ought never to be cut down, and a fur 
proper thicker than any other fur on 
the market. Indeed, the, fur below the 
long hairs is almost impenetrable. Be- 
neath this is another downy fur, which 
is dyed to imitate seal and beaver. 


By AGNES LAUT 


NDYED Otter has long overhairs a 
shade darker than the next layer of 
thick fur. That is—if the under fur 

is brown, the long hairs will be a darker 
brown. If the under fur is almost black 
the overhair will be black with a brown 
tinge; and below these layers is an- 
other fur, which is used for imitations. 
To me, there is no equal to it in the 
world for combined utility and beauty 
and durability in all weather, wet or 


dry, sunny or cloudy, raw or penetrat- 


ing frost. In weight, it is heavy to 
carry. It is also expensive, too ex- 
pensive for a climate where you wear 


From group in the American Museum of Nat- 


ural History. 
The Land Otter 


a fur coat for only two months of the 
year; but in Canada and Russia, Otter 
can be worn as a coat by day for five 
months of the year and as an evening 
wrap for a lifetime. It does not cost so 
much as mink, marten, sable, chinchilla, 
mole; but it ranks up next to these ex- 
pensive furs. I may say in all the four- 
teen or fifteen years I have lived in the 
United States, I have never seen an 
Otter coat which had not something 
which a Canadian or Russian would re- 
ject. Either it was the belly and side 
fur plucked and dyed to imitate beaver 
or seal, with the real unplucked otter 
for collar and cuffs; or it had been 
silvered by chemicals to imitate Russian 
Sable, which must certainly weaken the 
pelt, made it an imitation of a true fur 
and brought the price up close to the 
cost of marten or mink. Also those 


silvered pelts were of very small ani- 
mals; and when the combination of a 
small pelt and chemicals is found, 
though you may be told it “looks just 
like marten with the stripe left out”— 

look out for unprime fur, doctored. 
Prime Otter is dark as seal, deep as fox, 
tough as buffalo, and rich as mahogany. 

I quote the Canadian Conservation 
Report: 

“Full grown Canadian otters are 
about 4 feet in total length and weigh 
approximately 20 to 30 pounds. Their 
striking characteristics are long, lithe 
bodies, tapering into long, muscular, 
flattened tails; very short legs, fully 
webbed hind feet; short ears, keen lit- 
tle eyes and a beautiful coat of dense, 
dark brown fur. They are weasel-like’ 
in their quickness, extremely muscular 
and, for their size, fearless and savage 
fighters. 

“Many kinds of otter occur in 
different parts of the world, but 
the largest and most’ valuable 
for fur are those of North Amer- 
ica, Lutra canadensis, and its several 
closely related sub-species or geographic 
varieties. Considering their wide range 
from Labrador to Alaska and from near 
the Arctic coast to Florida and Ari- 
zona, they show surprisingly little 
variation in size or in color or quality 
of fur. This is, of course, owing to 
their aquatic habits and to the nearly 
uniform temperature of water in, win- 
ter over almost the whole continent. 

“For breeding purposes otters with 
the most valuable coats should be se- 
lected, preferably the very dark indi- 
viduals from Eastern Canada, Labra- 
dor, Newfoundland, or Maine. Consid- 


* erable individual variation is shown and 


the grade of fur could doubtless be 
steadily improved by selective breeding. 
The largest individuals are from Alas- 
ka and the Northwest, but the skins of 
these are less valuable than those of 
the smaller and darker animals of the 
Northeast. The highest quotations are 
always for skins from Canada and the 
Eastern United States. 

“The prime requisite for success in 
raising any fur-bearing animals is a 
thorough knowledge of their habits, 
especially breeding and food habits. The 
following notes are offered as sugges- 
tions in conducting experiments with 
otters: 

“Otters are semi-aquatic, are power- 
ful and rapid swimmers, able to stay 
under water for a considerable time in 
pursuit of prey or in escaping from 
enemies, but they are well adapted to 
dry land. They make long journeys 
overland from one stream to another 
and especially delight in travelling over 
soft snow, on which they run and slide 
on their silky belliés with apparent en- 
joyment. On freshly. fallen snow or 
wet snow they often prefer this method 
of travelling and will follow the banks 
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of a stream for miles; but the greater 
part of their travelling is in the water 
where most of their food is procured. 
The long flattened tail is a powerful 
propeller and the large webbed hind feet 
give additional paddle surface for easy 
and rapid progress through the water. 
While on dry land their motions are 
comparatively slow and awkward; in 
the water they are rapid, lithe and seal- 
like, almost as easy and graceful and 
even more rapid than those of many 
fish. Fish are pursued and caught ap- 
parently in fair chase and with great 
ease, though it is perhaps not safe to 
say that all kinds are an easy prey. 
Otters seem to be about equally active 
night or day, but most so in the morn- 
ing and evening hours.” 


N 1918, shipments of Land Otter from 
Alaska totalled 1,647. Of the 1,613 
sold in the spring auctions of New 

York in 1920 prices ran from $7 to $66 
—$7 being for unprime, which ought to 
be a crime. Of the 4800 sold in St. 
Louis in the spring sales, prices ran 
about the same as in New York but 
not so high as in Montreal, because the 
best otter in the world come direct to 
Montreal from Labrador. London’s 
spring sales numbered about 5400 Land 
Otter, which it may be guessed—came 
from the Canadian market. The pelts 
sold in these spring sales would repre- 
sent about a third of the world’s yearly 
catch in Otter; and with prices off ow- 
ing to the close of the Russian buying 
market, prices are not likely to go high- 
er, which is a good thing for one of 
the rarest and most beautiful of the 
Canadian and Russian furs. It seems 
almost a pity that some government fur 
farm for Land Otter cannot be set up 
now, when breeding stock is plentiful 
enough to begin well, either in Alaska, 
or Labrador, or British Columbia, to do 
for the Land Otter, what the U. S. Gov- 
ernment has done for the Alaska Seal, 
or the Canadian Government for the 
buffalo, or the Prince Edward Island 
ranchers for the silver fox. Nothing 
can ever take the place of Land Otter 
as a fur. It could be multiplied now 
into a great staple of the rare furs in 
the same class as Persian Lamb and 
Alaska Seal; and now is the time to do 
it and not when it reaches. the status 
of the Sea Otter. 

For trade purposes, Land Otter is 
classified in several varieties, chiefly as 
to habitat. Darkest fur is from the re- 
gion of East Main in Western Labra- 
dor; largest pelts from British Colum- 
bia; thickest fur from Alaska, etc., etc. 
Ten such land specimens are so classi- 
fied. Then comes classification as to 
quality and three sortings as to size. 


HEN you come to Sea Otter, you 
are dealing with one of the trag- 
edies of the fur world—a fur 

rare and beautiful as the finest jewel, 
durable as shoe leather, and plentiful 
almost as the sands of the sea, reduced 
so close to extermination that what sold 
in the hundreds of thousands a century 
ago, 2,369 in 1891, yielded all told in 
1912 only 202 pelts, in 1920, only 1 pelt 
for sale in St. Louis and 3 in New York 
and 15 in London. Prices for Sea Otter 











used to run from $500 to $1,000. Prices 
this year, when the pelts were not of 
first grade, two or three having been 
taken from bodies found dead off the 
Islands of Alaska, ran from $1,700 in 
St. Louis to $2,000 a pelt in London. 
To-day a white man may not kill a 
Sea Otter under penalty of $500. Na- 
tive Aleuts only are permitted to hunt 
them; but the danger is that remedies 
have come too late as in the case of the 
extermination of the beautiful wild pig- 
eon. Fur farming except in its native 
habitat of Alaska will not help; for Sea 
Otters in captivity like Seals in captiv- 
ity are subject to pneumonia; and its 
wide range from Southern Polar Seas to 
Northern Polar Seas renders treaty pro- 
tection such as saved the Alaska Seal al- 
most impossible. It looks to-day as if 
five years would see the last Sea Otter 
taken from the wild Northern ocean 
waves, where it was cradled for so many 
centuries. Two factors sealed the Sea 


Otter’s doom. When Russia decided to 
sell Alaska, which she did many years 
before the United States bought the 
Territory—in fact, Sir George Simpson, 
Governor of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany, had considered such purchase 





The Sea Otter 


away back between 1826 and 1838—she 
turned her Aleut hunters loose to hunt 
to the point of leaving only an empty 
shell for the next owners of the country. 
Then came the perfection of long range 
firearms; and the Sea Otter herd quick- 
ly disappeared before the world awak- 
ened to the loss. 

It is one of the great tragedies of the 
fur world; and the finding of the Sea 
Otter and the hunting of it are two of 
the most romantic pages in American 
history. First, the Sea Otter, itself, is 
“a child of the ocean”. It is born at sea 
in a sea weed bed called “kelp”. It is 
rocked on the waves. It plays in the 
sea. It sleéps in the sea. It floats or 
submerges, coming up only at intervals 
to breathe. It was formerly found from 
Lower California to Bering Sea. It is 
now found only as a rarity, or freak. 
It measures 3% to 4 feet with tail 11 
inches long; but a full grown Sea Otter 
was larger than a man is tall. The cov- 
eted fur is dense with over hair and 
denser in pelage. It is finer in texture 
than Land Otter, shimmering and lus- 
trous as light on water, black in color 
with a tinge of purplish silver like the 
light on the sea. 

It was always the favorite fur of the 
Chinese mandarins and speedily became 
the fashionable fur of the Russian no- 
bility. The story is romantic and well 
worth pondering by conservationists. 
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HEN Vitus Bering’s castaways 
looked about on the barren 
islands, where they were ma- 

rooned for the winter of 1741,, they 

found the swampy weedy salt marshes 
of surf and rock alive with a medium 
sized animal, for which the Russians 
knew no other name but “sea beaver”. 

Mad with hunger, the desperate sailors 

fell on the kelp beds clubbing right and 
left. The Sea Otter did not know 

enough to be afraid and fell easy vic- 
tims. Seizing the raw flesh for food, 
the castaways used the pelts for cloth- 
ing, blankets, rugs, in their sand caves. 

Like “Caesar’s brains”, Sea Otter was 

now used to chink the cracks of huts 

and keep out the cold. When in spring 
the sailors rigged up a crazy skiff to 
return to Asiatic shores, they carried 
with them a thousand peltries; and: to ' 
their amazement they found that Chi- 
nese merchants would. pay for these 
skins $150 to $200. ; 

Henceforth, Sea Otter hunting became 

a gold stampede; and to it rushed such 
riff-raff as always follow the lode-star 
of quick fortune by a gamble. All the 
capital needed was a boat and food for 
a six months’ hunt; and this, merchants 
of Russia were easily persuaded to ad- 

vance on shares to any leader who would 
take out a company of hunters. Young 

Russian noblemen saw a chance to make 
easy money as the young French nobil- 
ity had with beaver. They did not go 
out with hunters, themselves, but they 
obtained royal concessions or licenses on 
shares for merchants, who would outfit 
companies of riff-raff criminals and ad- 


| venturers for the hunt. 


When Captain Cook’s crews came to 
the Pacific thirty years later, they, too, 
obtained skins in barter for beads and 
baubles, which they afterwards sold in 
China for a fortune. Just as the little 
beaver led exploration up the St. Law- 
rence to the Pacific and the Arctic, so 
now the Sable and the Sea Otter lured 
the adventurers of Europe Eastward 
across Siberia and round the world in 
exploration of the Pacific Coast of 
America. 

Of the fur, itself, the great beauty 
consisted in its ebony shimmer, inter- 
spersed with silver. Six feet the pelt 
measured from tip to tail. The face 
was beaver shaped. The teeth were like 
acat. The feet were webbed. Only one 
pup was born at a time, and it was 
“cradled in the deep, sleeping on its back 
in the water”, or tossing up seaweed in 
play, or going ashore among the rocks 
to arrange its hair like a cat. It had to 
come above water to breathe and when 
the weather was stormy, it had to come 
ashore to sleep. Its favorite sleeping ° 
bed was the kelp, where it could bury its 
head and think itself hidden. 

Storms and gales drove it ashore; so 
storms and gales, day or night, were the 
seasons for hunting. It was the wildest 
page in the history of the American fur 
trade and I have told it elsewhere in 
“Vikings of the Pacific” and “Conquest 
of the Great North West”. Some 5,000 
pelts a year were an easy catch for each 
of several of the Aleutian Islands. Mul- 
tiply that by $100 to $200 a pelt, and 
you will see what profit there was for 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 81) 
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THE BOW AS A HUNTER’S WEAPON 


ALL THE CUNNING AND SAGACITY OF THE SAVAGE IS NEEDED TO SUC- 
CESSFULLY STALK GAME WITH THIS AGE-OLD IMPLEMENT OF THE CHASE 


HE recent war, with its revival in 

new and more efficient forms of 

medieval weapons, seems also to 
have awakened the general interest of 
sportsmen in the gun’s predecessor, the 
bow and arrow. 

Four hundred years ago the bow and 
arrow held first place; now it has well 
nigh disappeared from the face of the 
earth as a weapon, except in the hands 
of the few savage peoples remaining, as 
yet, untouched by white man’s influence. 

It was to satisfy an ungratified curi- 
osity on the subject that the writer 
spent on different occasions considera- 
ble time and not a little money on in- 
vestigation of and experimentation with 
the possibilities of archery. As a gun 
erank, target shooter and hunter the 
writer necessarily considered, more or 
less from the viewpoint of one curious 
to know, the bow as compared with the 
firearms of to-day, and to what extent 
a bow could be made to serve practically 
the modern hunter, if at all. 

Several years of traveling and resi- 
dence in different parts of Central 
America gave the writer. opportunity to 
see and experiment with native Indian 
bows and arrows. Wherever the Indian 
has been able to obtain firearms, the 
bow has been practically discontinued 
years ago in favor of the gun, usually 
smooth-bore and muzzle-loading. The 
bow is, however, often retained for 
shooting fish and small birds. Central 
American bows seem as a general thing 
to be rather short and doubtless they 
are made this way because a longer bow 
would be objectionable to carry about 
in thick jungle. The wood of which 
they are made varies but is frequently 
some one of the various species of palm. 
The arrows are usually of reed, tipped 
with a heavier wood, often black palm, 
and are not always feathered. 


VISIT to the Museum of Natural 
History in New York City and a 
later visit to the New National 
Museum in Washington, D. C., incident- 
al to a trip to the “States” gave the 
writer opportunity to acquire still fur- 
ther first hand information, for, through 
the courtesy of Mr. Allen, of the New 
National Museum, whose thoughtful 
. courtesy and friendly interest will al- 
ways be pleasantly remembered, he was 
enabled to spend considerable time on 
different occasions investigating and ex- 
perimenting with old Indian weapons. 
The character of these bows varied 
considerably, perhaps the most interest- 
ing point being ingenious methods of in- 
creasing their power and efficiency, and 
this brings us to the subject of the re- 
inforced, or “backed” bow. In its sim- 
plest form this consists of a heavy cord 
strung along the back of the bow (the 
side away from the shooter) and so se- 
cured that it cannot slip off. As the 


By VAN ALLEN LYMAN 


bow is bent this reinforcing cord is, of 
course, tightened and the power of the 
bow somewhat increased. Another, and 
better method of re-inforcing bows is, 
to imbed animal sinews or rawhide on 
the back of the bow in glue. The 
sinews are, of course, glued on length- 
wise and the work very neatly done. 
Bows of two kinds of wood, glued to- 
gether, are made to-day by manufac- 
turers of modern archery goods. 
Arrows vary greatly according to 
their place of manufacture and the pur- 
pose for which they are intended. The 
essential thing about an arrow is that 


‘ 


feathers are very carefully put on and 
are located to the very best advantage. 
In many of the Indian arrows, however, 
the feathering is often simply one, two 
or three bird feathers, sometimes tail 
feathers, tied to the arrow near its base 
by the quill end, the tip of the arrow 
being left free. A rather crude ar- 
rangement but it served the purpose 
after a fashion. While feathers were 
usually available, cotton or shreds of 
bark were sometimes used instead. 

The point of an arrow itself has 
taken many forms, depending on the 
purpose for which it was intended. For 
small bird shooting the blow given to a. 
bird by an arrow would be sufficient to 
bring it down. It would also be most 
highly undesirable to have an arrow, 
made at the cost of much time. and 
labor, lost by being stuck in a high tree 
branch. Worse still, if a bird were im- 
paled by an arrow and both bird and ar- 
row lost! ! Therefore arrows made for 
shooting small birds in trees were com- 
monly made with blunt points so that 
they would fall to the ground and not 
stick in the tree. 

As might be supposed, the older men 
of a tribe or the crippled naturally be- 
came the makers of bows and arrows or 


Be the “bowyers” (though the work did not 


necessarily all fall to them), an occupa- 


| tion which contributed to their support, 


Ready to pull the bow, quiver hung on 
right side 


the forward end be heavier than the 
rear, i. e., the heavy end goes ahead and 
the lighter end trails behind so there is 
no tendency for the arrow to turn end 
for end in its flight. It will be seen 
that with an arrow of this type feathers 
are not really necessary, though they 
aid in keeping the arrow on a true 
course. In fact, in competitions where 
shooting for distance only is tried and 
accuracy is a minor consideration, un- 
feathered arrows are sometimes used, 
for feathering adds resistance to an 


arrow’s flight through the air and 


slightly retards it. The usual “flight 
arrow,” however, has small feathers. 
However, if an arrow be of equal weight 
throughout its length, or nearly so, 
feathers at the rear are necessary in 
order to preserve its straight course. 
In the highest development of arrows, 
for example those made by regular 
manufacturers of archery goods, such 


as the younger warriors who were 
actively engaged in the chase or war- 
fare bought their product. 

To these older men, also, often fel! 
the pleasant task of teaching the 
younger boys how to shoot; as well as 
how to defend themselves if shot at. 
The flight of an arrow can be seen; and 
it has always been a game played more 
or less frequently among the Indians to 
shoot arrows at each other at some dis- 
tance. The person shot at would watch 
their flight and dodge if necessary or 
would scornfully stand perfectly still if 
he saw that the shot would be a miss. 
Needless to say this is a dangerous game 
requiring good judgment. 


RROWS for shooting large fish are 
often made with a detachable 
head, the head being, of course, 

barbed and made with a socket so that 
the shaft can slip out of it after it has 
entered the fish, or else both head and 
shaft have a socket, a small intermedi- 
ate piece of wood or bone entering both; 
this would break or pull out leaving the 
head inside. Wound about the shaft 
and attached to it is a cord, the other 
end of which is attached to the head. 
When the head pulls off the struggles of 
the fish loosen and unwind the cord, 
and as the shaft of the arrow acts as a 
float the Indian simply has to get hold 
of this float and pull his fish in. In 
many cases a plain arrow will suffice or 
an arrow with a head made with three 
barbs arranged in the form of a tripod 
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or a trident, but for certain classes of 
fishing only the detachable head scheme, 
which has various modifications and va- 
rieties, will do. 

Arrows warp pretty badly on occa- 
sion. The writer is reminded of a story 
he read as a boy in which a Mexican 
Indian shot at a turkey and missed it 
and then exclaimed, “I missed because 
I forgot to straighten my arrows after 
they had been wet!” Whoever wrote 
that corking good story, “Juan and 
Juanita” knew something about archery 
for certain it is that arrows sometimes 
need straightening. For this purpose 
some Indians used a flat piece of wood 
with a hole through it somewhat larger 
than the arrow shaft. The shaft was 
poked through the hole and pressure 
applied to it as necessary. Small 
grooves were sometimes cut along the 
sides of a shaft which may have had a 
tendency to prevent its warping, certain 
it is that they could have had very little 
effect in letting blood out, and Indians 
say they were not for that purpose. 

War arrows, being intended naturally 
to injure the enemy as much as possible 


were frequently made with barbed © 


heads which would pull off easily and 
remain in the wound, or the shaft was 
weakened near the head so that it would 
tend to break there, which accomplished 
the same result. Game arrows were 
generally intended to be extracted from 
the slain game and used again and were 


designed with this end in view; but | 


war arrows had a different purpose. 
The poisoning of arrows was a natural 
step in an attempt to make them more 
deadly and it was quite a common cus- 
tom. Such arrow poisons varied from 
simple copper points intentionally cor- 
roded, to complicated and deadly mix- 
tures, compounded of snake venom and 
vegetable and other poisons, the exact 
details of which the writer will not 
attempt to discuss-in a general article. 
One of the most noted of these poisons 
is that known as Wourali, Curari, or 
Oorara and is made and used to-day by 
our own Central and South American 
Indians. The writer has talked with 
men who have .seen these poisoned 
arrows used in actual game killing, and 
they describe the action of the poison as 
being very rapid, though it is certain 
that the speed of its effect is greatly 
exaggerated in the popular mind. It 
has to be earried by the blood, and that 
takes time. This type of poison does 
not render inedible the meat of animals 
killed with it. Whether it could ever be 
used to advantage in game shooting 
with:a rifle is questionable, but think of 
the possibility of hitting a deer almost 
anywhere with a .22 short poisoned 
with Wourali and have it drop within a 
hundred yards! ! 

Let us, however, consider the bow as 
a weapon for the modern hunter. 


GOOD bow is. nothing to be 
laughed at; in skillful hands it is 

a dangerous and deadly weapon 

as the early-settlers, from the standpoint 
of the men being shot at, had good rea- 
son to know. The best results in arch- 
ery have, so far as records show, been 
accomplished with the regular long bow 
of the accepted pattern with arrows to 
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match, the sort of equipment turned 
out by the best makers of this class of 
goods. Such equipment has in it the 
design and experience gained by centu- 
ries of experiment; and it probably 
cannot be surpassed, certainly it is far 
superior to that of savage peoples. It 
is not particularly expensive, reminding 
one of the cost of .22 rifles before the 
war. The best men’s bows, priced in 
New York City in 1919 cost, for exam- 


ple, $6.50. Arrows came rather high, - 


ranging around ten dollars a dozen, the 
cheaper sort are mere toys, and the 
natural inclination would be to buy a 
few for samples for length and dimen- 
sions and make the rest at home. 

The classical rule as to the length of 
bow is that it be the same as the height 
of user. A bow of about six feet in 


length (total length of bow unstrung) 


it 


Correct way to pull the bow 


is best suited to the average man and 
the “weight” or strength of the bow 
will vary from thirty to fifty pounds 
or more. The writer shoots a sixty- 
pound bow. The “weight” is the force 
necessary to pull the arrow back to its 
head, and can be measured by a spring 
scales. More powerful bows than this 
are used, sometimes requiring a pull of 
seventy, eighty or even ninety pounds to 
draw, but it takes an old-timer at the 
game and a powerful man to use these. 
The strength of a bow’s shooting or its 
accuracy is by no means to be gauged 
entirely by the amount of bull strength 
required to draw the arrow to its head, 
for the elasticity and “kick” or “cast” 
in a bow, due to the skill with which it is 
built, have a considerable bearing in the 
matter. A well-built fifty pound bow 
will often send an arrow further than 
one requiring more strength to draw it, 
but less skillfully made. 
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FEW words as to handling the 
bow to the best advantage. There 
are a number of ways but the best 

shooting is done after the fashion of the 

old English archers, probably the best 
bowmen the world has ever known, and 
the American sportsman is certainly 
safe in using the method they have de- 
veloped as a starting pc‘at. It is the 
one generally used by modern archers. 

The illustrations show the system per- 
fectly. The bow is grasped firmly with 
the left hand and held vertically or 
nearly so. The arrow goes on the left 
side of the bow and above the hand, but 
the shaft of the arrow touches the bow 
midway between its ends for the left 
hand grasps the bow intentionally just — 
a little below its center to allow for 
this. Factory-made bows have a hand- 
grasp placed in the proper position 
slightly off center and one tip of the 
bow is usually made different from the 
other, sq there is no difficulty in keeping 
the bow always right end up. The bow- 
string is also marked in the center so 
that the arrow is always placed in ex- 
actly the same position. 

Pull the string back by the tips of the 
first, second and third fingers of the 
right hand, the end of the arrow being 
between the first and second fingers. The 
natural inclination will be to hold the 
bow and arrow at such a height that 
when the right hand is drawn back the 
fingers will be on a level with the chin 
and just under the right eye, and this is 
the proper position. Draw the arrow 
clear back to the head. The hold on the 
bow-cord and arrow just described is a 
little difficult and seemingly unnatural 
to a beginner but it is the one with 
which the best work has always been 
done and one should learn it in the first 
place. Releasing the arrow with this 
hold is simply a case of letting the cord 
slip off the fingers. 

The most natural hold is the “pinch 


! grip,” which is the thing one would in- 


stinctively do, that is, to take the ar- 
row’s end between tip of thumb and tip 


} of forefinger, pull back and “let her go.” 
} This answers for a weak bow but no 


strong bow can be bent this way to the 
necessary extent. A somewhat better 
way practised by many Indian tribes 
was to close the forefinger and grasp the 
arrow between the middle joint of it and 
the thumb. Some Indians even made a 
sort of bulbous enlargement on the 
string end of the arrow to prevent its 
slipping when used with a pinch grip. 
Some of the Chinese had a radically 
different, though efficient way of draw- 
ing the bow; and this method was prac- 
tised by several of the allied races. 
John Chinaman put the bowstring be- 
tween the thumb and forefinger at the 
root of the thumb, turned the thumb in 
as far as it would go and hooked the 
forefinger around the end of the thumb 
to hold it that way. The arrow lay 
above the thumb, simply resting on it. 
A wide ring of metal or jade was usu- 
ally worn on the middle joint of the 
thumb which prevented the bowstring 
from cutting into it. The whole idea 
was on the principle by which the Amer- 
ican boy “shoots” marbles with his 
thumb, except that the marble is ahead 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 38) 
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THE GAME RANGES OF NIPIGON- 


JUST NORTH OF LAKE SUPERIOR THERE LIES A LAND THAT HOLDS 
GREAT POSSIBILITIES FOR THE SPORTSMEN OF THE MIDDLE WEST 


TEPPING off at Nipigon on a lovely 
morning in October, 1919, I looked 
around with curiosity at the place I 

had heard so much about, and under 
such strange circumstances. 

I had just been discharged from the 
C. E. F. with which I had served as a 
sniper and scout, and it was while serv- 
ing in France and Flanders that I had 
- heard all about Nipigon and its famous 
hunting and fishing grounds In the pa- 
trol I was on were two Indians from the 
Nipigon district—a district which sent 
most of its young Indians to France—, 
and while lying in the dugouts at Ypres 
and Kemmel we were discussing, as usu- 
al, HOME— its pastimes, sports, etc. 

My Indian chums told me of the dif- 
ferent lakes and woods in the vicinity 
of Nipigon, where they used to hunt, fish 
and trap. I remember that just after 
one of them—Joe, by name—enlisted, 
and had finished his shooting course, a 
top scorer, he was on the A. W. O. L. 
roll for three weeks, and then walked 
nonchalantly into camp one morning a 
few days before we were to leave for 
Overseas. When brought up before the 
Colonel next day on a charge of being 
absent without leave and taking Govern- 
ment property with him (he had taken 
his rifle), and asked what he had to say 
for himself, he calmly told'the O. C. that 
he had been home to get the deer 
and moose which he had always been in 
the habit of getting every year for his 
aged father and mother, the former 

being too old to hunt. 

' He was given a lecture by our kind- 
hearted Colonel and was let off. Poor 
Joe, he is now with his forefathers in 
the Happy Hunting Grounds, having 
fallen at the battle of Ypres in 1916. 
Nipigon is a little village of a few hun- 
dred souls, seventy miles east of Fort 
William, and is famous for its splendid 
fishing, Nipigon Lake and Nipigon River 
being the greatest haunts of trout in the 
world. 

It is to Nipigon that most of the nota- 
bles who visit Canada are taken for a 
sample of Canadian fishing. On the 
visit of that popular young soldier, H. 
R. H. the Prince of Wales, to Canada, it 
was to Nipigon he came, and enjoyed 
some very successful fishing and duck 
shooting. 


MERGING from the crowd of plat- 
form idlers I recognized my old 
chum Xavier. Although we had not 
met since 1916, a shake of the hand and 
a “Good Morning” was all that passed 
between us as he led ug to the waiting 
wagon, into which we dumped our 
dunnage, and were soon off, striking into 
a well-travelled trail through the woods, 
which led us to a landing stage at the 
side of Lake Superior. 
Here we tumbled out (there were 
eight of us) and Xavier told his young 
brother, who had accompanied us, to 
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a most appetizing supper set upon the 
table. ‘The bracing air of the North had 
taken effect on us, and soon heads began 
to nod and presently we were all in our 
bunks dreaming of the big game which 
we were soon to bring down. 


HE, following morning we were up 
bright and early, and as the open 
season was still two days off, 

Xavier and I went for a trip as far as 
the river. 

I was the only one carrying a shoot- 
ing implement, and, as it was a kodak, 
the game laws would not interfere. 

On our trip back over the lake we 
sighted three objects swimming towards 
us from the north shore. We could 
scarcely believe Xavier, who, owing to 


- his keener eyesight, knew at once that 


Deer swimming in lake 


take the wagon and team back to their 
homestead, which was not far off. 

At the landing-stage a 25 foot gaso- 
line launch was tied up, and to this we 
transferred ourselves and dunnage, leav- 
ing very little vacant space. 

With a chug-chug of protest from the 
motor we were off up the lake, keeping 
near the shore for the first few miles. 

The scenery was beautiful. As far as 
the eye could see were miles of trees in 
all their variegated autumn tints. The 
gorgeous colored maple trees, the stately 
silver birch and the towering pines, with 
their dome-shaped top of green needles, 
standing like sentinels over all. We left 
the shore after a while and made for 
Bear Point, where we disembarked and 
made for the cabin where we were to 
put up that week. 

At one time this cabin belonged to one 
of the big lumber companies but as most 
of the timber had been taken out of the 
district, it had been used for the past 
few years by any chance hunting or 
fishing party which might happen along. 

We very soon had a cheery fire roar- 
ing in the box stove which was set up in 
the middle of the big living-room and 
kitchen combined, partitioned off from 
what had at one time been the camp 
storehouse. 

We busied ourselves chopping wood, 
getting in fresh balsam boughs for the 
sleeping bunks and by the time darkness 
set in, everything was ship-shape, and 


they were deer. We changed our course 
a little and came right toward them. 
Seeing us, the deer also changed their 
course, making back to where they 
had come from. Putting on more 
power, we gained upon them. Upon 
closer approach we could see that the 
group was composed of an old buck 
with his doe and well-grown son. I 
took two good pictures, one of them 
snapped at a distance of a few feet. 

I was glad we had no rifles in the 
boat, as I am afraid if we had some of 
the boys might have been tempted to 
move the date on the calendar two 
days ahead. , 

Personally I was pleased, as I will 
never forget the picture those beautiful 
animals made, gamely trying to outdis- 
tance our powerful motor boat, and, 
even when the bow was within a few 
feet. of them, still keeping up the losing 
game without a whimper, although I 
imagined I could see a look of fear in 


_ the eyes of the doe as she looked side- 


ways at us approaching her family. 

The shooting at that time of any of 
those splendid animals, fighting so 
gamely for life, a mile out on the lake, 
and away from their native element, 
the forest, would have caused me a 
pang of regret for many a day. 


HE day of the opening of the deer 
season broke clear and bright, 
with a light covering of snow on 

the ground that had fallen during the 
night. We set out in two parties, one 
going up one side of the lake and the 
other taking an old tote-trail through 
the woods. The party I was with went 
up by the lake shore, taking the canoe. 
Coming to a small creek which 
emptied into the lake we disembarked 
and drew the boat up on the beach. 
Going up the creek we startled some 
game which could be heard crashing 
away through the underbrush. Xavier 
told us it was moose. We followed the 
creek until we came out on a flat piece 
cf ground with over a foot of slough 
grass growing on it. At the far end 
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of this, over four hundred yards away, 
we saw two moose, which we observed, 
upon getting closer, were a cow and 
calf, and as the law does not allow the 
killing of either, we let them go. 

Retracing our steps we again came 
to the lake and went up two miles. 

Soon we discovered the fresh tracks 
of a deer, and, coming out in a small 
clearing, saw three of them bound 
away into the heavy timber. 

Bill, the oldest of our party, was the 
only one who could get a clear shot. 
He declared he had hit his quarry, and 
sure enough, when we got to the timber, 
the blood could be seen. 

Thanks to the light fall of snow on 
the ground, we could follow the trail, 
which led us straight ahead for a while. 
The three deer were then keeping to- 
gether, but after a little while the 
wounded deer left his companions and 
made off to the right. Two of us fol- 
lowed him and the other boys kept on 
after the others. 

We were very anxious to get another 
shot at the wounded animal, as nothing 
is worse in my opinion than leaving a 
wounded deer to wander around in the 
woods, later to die a slow death of 
his wounds or to fall a prey to the 
wolves which infest our Northern Can- 
ada. We had followed the wounded 
animal for about another half hour, 
when I noticed that we were back on 
our old trail again, and knew that the 
deer was circling around—a great habit 
with deer when hunted. Advising 
Archie to keep right along on the trail, 
I posted myself behind a rock and wait- 
ed for the wounded animal to come my 
way, as it is usually better to remain 
quietly in one place rather than to stir 
around. 


OR a long time nothing could be 

heard but the scream of a giant 

woodpecker, and the angry chatter- 
ing of a little squirrel who sat on a log 
and abused me for daring to intrude 
on his domains. 

I had almost given up hopes of seeing 
the deer, when a twig snapping to the 
right of me caused me to look warily 
in that direction and there, stepping 
along, was the deer. I fired at it just 
above the foreleg and it went down, 
and by the time Archie arrived I had it 
gutted and ready to pack. . 

As we were quite a long way from 
the boat we had to devise means of get- 
ting our kill through the woods to the 
lake side. 

We achieved this end by slitting one 
hind and one foreleg just above the 
foot, and slipping the opposite leg in 
through this. We then passed a birch 
pole through the trussed up legs, hoist- 
ed the ends upon our shoulders, and 
hiked for the boat. 

The deer was a doe, which I regret- 
ted, as I never like to kill them, al- 
though the law permits it. In my opin- 
ion, deer should be protected, as re- 
gards the killing of the female, just the 
same as are the moose; more so, in fact, 
as the moose, owing to their size, can 
easily defend themselves against the 
wolves—a thing the- deer are unable 
to do and it is also bad policy to kill 
the productive female of any species. 
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HE two members of our party were 
at the boat landing waiting for us, 
having been unsuccessful in locat- 

ing the other two deer. As we were 
then pretty tired we boarded our launch 
and made for camp. The other party 
had been home some time before us, for 
which we were thankful, as they had a 
good hot supper all ready when we ar- 
rived. — 

They had had an exciting time, hav- 
ing shot a bull-moose with a spread of 
59 inches. Tommy, the greenhorn of the 
party, who had never in all his life shot 
anything bigger than a rabbit, and who 
had never before been in our Northern 
woods, was the lucky shot. From the 
story we got from them, it appears that 
they had seen several old trails of deer 
and caribou, and had come upon the 
fresh tracks of three moose which had 
just crossed the tote-road. 

*Leaving Tommy on the tote-road, 
with instructions to stick right there 
and, in the event of their not returning 
within three hours, to retrace his steps 
and go back to camp the way they had 
come in, the three others plunged into 
the woods upon the trail of the moose. 

Tommy, as per instructions, looked 
from time to time up and down the 
tote-road, on the lookout for game, but 
soon giving up hopes of seeing anything, 
he laid down his rifle and started in to 
eat his lunch. He had just about fin- 
ished when, upon looking down the road 
he saw, coming towards him, three 
moose which were browsing off the hazel 
twigs growing along the trail. Tommy 
told us later that he was in a blue 
funk, as the bull seemed, in his excited 
state, to be about fifty feet tall. 

Warily pulling his rifle towards him 
he got a bead on the big fellow’s chest 
and fired, and saw, to his utter amaze- 
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ment, that he had downed a thousand 
pound moose, with a spread of horns 
well above the average. 

He was so delighted that he immedi- 
ately emptied his remaining shells into 
the air, and it was this fusillade which 
brought the others of the party—who 
had been trailing the moose—back to 
see what the bombardment was all 
about. 

We went back the following day and 
cut up the moose, bringing in the head. 

Later on we returned for the meat. 
We had as much as the eight of us 
could manage to pack on the return 
journey. 

The following morning upon turning 
out, a good sheet of ice could be seen 
on the lake, and Xavier reckoned we 
might soon expect the big freeze-up,:so. 
suggested that we should go that morn- 
ing to a very hilly part of the district 
up the lake shore, where caribou were 
to be found. Getting aboard the launch, 
we made off up the lake, and, as our 
gasoline supply was beginning to run 
low, we concluded this was the last trip 
we would be able to make before our 
final one to Nipigon, on the homeward 
journey. 

Reaching the caribou ground we 
found it composed of long hilly ridges 
with wooded valleys running between. 
On one of these ridges we at last saw 
a herd of about nine browsing along the 
side where, owing to its southern ex- 
posure, the vegetation was still green. 
We were then over half a mile from 
them, and at once made plans to get 
within range. ; 

The caribou have a very keen scent, 
and we knew that if they ever got a 
whiff of us, they would go loping away 
out of range. The wind was blowing 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 30) 





A 59-inch moosehead from the Nipigon region 
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DOCTOR HENSHALL ON THE [NILE 


THE DISTINGUISHED ANGLER VISITS CAIRO AND TELLS OF AN 
OLD SPECIES OF FISH TO WHICH IS GIVEN A NEW NAME 


HE present city of Cairo, Egypt, 

is built on the sites and remains 

of four ancient cities, portions of 
which may still be seen in something 
of their former picturesqueness in their 
narrow streets and bazaars. The 
quarter bounded by the Gate of Victory 
and the Citadel is still quite oriental in 
appearance, and where are still to be 
found the ancient mosques, latticed 
houses, gardens and fountains in the 
characteristic Saracenic art. 

The modern city has boulevards and 
broad avenues lined with shade trees, 
and a fine public square, about which 
are located the hotels, theaters, public 
buildings and European shops; there 
are also libraries, schools and muse- 
ums. Its population of nearly half-a 
million is composed mostly of Arabs, 
Egyptians and half breeds, Copts, 
Turks and Jews, with a considerable 
quota of Greeks, Italians, Germans, 
French and English. 

The view from the Citadel, the most 
prominent and important feature of the 
city, is grand, picturesque and wonder- 
ful. Hundreds of mosques, including 
the famous and splendid mosques of 
Sultan Hassan and Mahomet Ali are 
to be sean, as well as the Pasha’s Pal- 
ace and many other and noble edifices, 
while to the eastward may be seen the 
Obelisk of Heliopolis and the tombs of 
the Mamelukes. To the south is the 
Nile, the river of mystery, its banks 
with a margin of living green, stretch- 
ing away in the distance, a silver rib- 
bon with borders of vivid green (Nile 
green according to the Skipper). Turn- 
ing toward the southwest is seen the 
town of Ghizeh amid groves of palm, 
fig and plane trees, and more remote 
the wonderful Pyramids of Ghizeh, and 
about and around and beyond all the 
great Libyan Desert. To the north- 
ward appear the green plains of the 
Delta, interspersed with white palaces, 
while to the northeast is the great city 
of Cairo with its four hundred mosques 
whose gilded domes gleam and glisten 
in the noon-day sun, and borne on the 
quivering air can be heard the distant 
voice of the muezzin, from his balcony 
on a tall minaret, calling the faithful 
to prayer. 

At the distance of six miles the Pyra- 
mids loom as large as at a single one; 
so one who cares more for the sublime 
and beautiful in art, and the enchant- 
ment that distance lends, should view 
the great Pyramids from the Citadel 
just before sunrise, or from sunset un- 
til the gloaming, when the misty glamor 
of the great desert envelops and en- 
compasses the silent and mysterious 
wastes of its golden sands, and forms 
a fitting setting for the awe-inspiring 
proportions of Old Cheops and his les- 
ser brethren, and the weird and mystic 
Sphynx. 

If one desires a “close-up” view of 
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the Pyramids, they can be reached by a 
fine road of six miles, bordered with 
shade trees, with a canal of water 
alongside. The road is kept well 
sprinkled by bottles in the hands of na- 
tive fellahs. The bottles, however, are 
made of the entire skin of a goat, the 
tail being left on for a handle, and be- 
ing swung over the shoulders the water 
is poured out from the neck. The end 
justifies the means, for water, bottles 
and fellahs are plentiful. : 
When the Pyramids are reached 
after a pleasant drive, the beholder can 
view the overwhelming structures amid 
a mass of ruins. He can admire at his 
leisure the immense blocks of stone 


A Greek soldier, 1887 


piled heavenward, and if so-minded can 
clamber, with the help of another fel- 
lah, to the top of Old Cheops, or can 
slide down the narrow and smooth 
tunnel to the interior, and by the aid of 
smoking torches can admire the King’s 
chamber, and likewise the Queen’s, and 
by that time his inclination and curi- 
osity being satisfied, he can smile in re- 
turn at the grinning Sphynx, and then 
enjoy the delightful drive back again, 
glad to escape the importunate demands 
of the sheiks for backsheesh. 


NE of the wonders of Egypt, if not 
of the world, is the sacred river 
Nile. From its sources in the 

mountains of South Africa it flows over 
rocky walls, rapids and cataracts four 
thousand miles to the Mediterranean, 
being augmented during its course by 
the White Nile, the Blue Nile and the 
Black Nile. To the black sediment of 
the latter river, deposited annually, is 
attributed the fertility of the Delta. 
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PPOSITE to Cairo is the Nilome- 
ter, a graduated marble pillar 
forty feet high, by which the an- 

nual overflow is measured. The usual 
inundation reaches a height of about 
thirty feet, and while forty feet is con- 
sidered desirable, a few feet more would 
prove disastrous. It is believed that 
since the erection of the Obelisk of 
Heliopolis, more than three thousand 
years ago, the annual inundation 
of the Nile has raised the surface of 
its banks to a height of twenty-five feet 
above the base of the Obelisk, which is 
seventy feet high, and is supposed to 
have been built on an eminence. 

As there is never any rainfall in the 
lower Nile region irrigation becomes a 
matter of necessity. The cultivated 
area on the river banks being many 
feet above the river or canals, the wa- 
ter is raised by various appliances, 
some of which were very primitive. I 
have seen two fellahs, on opposite sides 
and above a ditch, operate a flat, water- 
tight basket by means of long ropes. 
Lowering the basket below the surface 
of the water, it was raised by quickly 
pulling the ropes taut and throwing 
the contents into a ditch on the bank 
above, rom whence it flowed to the 
fields. Another method I have seen 
was by a large wooden wheel with 
earthen jugs affixed to its circumfer- 
ence, which were emptied in turn as the 
top of the bank was reached. The 
wheel was operated by a motor power 
consisting of a single water-buffalo, at 
other times by a buffalo and a donkey 
as a team, or perhaps by a camel or 
two. Rude pumps were also utilized, 
but all were operated by animal power. 

At the present day, however, and 
especially since the cultivation of cot- 
ton has been introduced by the English, 
the pumping of the water for irriga- 
tion is carried on by more improved 
and more effective methods, and on a 
much more extensive scale, by the use 
of gasoline engines. And, moreover, 
owing to the high price of cotton, the 
fellahin now reside in comfortable 
houses instead of mud huts, and in- 


‘stead of riding on camels they drive 


through the streets of Cairo in their 
automobiles 

Although Cairo is situated amid gar- 
dens and groves of mimosa and palm, 
the streets present a busy and animated 
scene of traffic, in which the Oriental 
vies with the occidental in character- 
istic manners and customs. Camels 
and donkeys throng the streets with 
carriages and other vehicles. Camel 
drivers and donkey boys, clad in long, 
white gowns and turbans, flourish their 
sticks and belabor their animals and 
each other to their heart’s content, but 
none seems to be better or worse for 
the diversion and exercise. Dragomen 
and outrunners are gay in flowing 
robes of various hues and embroidered 
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vests and jackets, though all are bare 
of legs and feet. The outrunners, 
with long, white wands, clear the way 
for the carriages, which are driven at 


top speed. 


Every one, male and female, native 


or foreign, unless one affords a carriage 
and horses and outrunners, rides a 
donkey as a means of transportation or 
pleasure. The veiled native woman 
squats on her haunches on the quarter 
deck of a donkey; the English girl, in 
sailor hat, sits sidewise; the English 
army officer and other foreign devils 
sit astraddle with their feet nearly 
dragging the ground; and behind and 
overshadowing each equestrian runs the 
tall, irrepressible donkey boy, with his 
long stick, which he uses to accelerate 
the pace of the diminutive donkey, no 
larger than a shetland pony. While 
this seems absurd, amusing and ridicu- 
lous to the newcomer, he soon accepts 
the situation, mounts his donkey, and 
bows to the inevitable. The donkeys 
are parked in front of the hotels and 
do not have to wait very long for a 
passenger. 

And then there are pedlars of various 
articles of merchandise, snake charm- 
ers, mountebanks, sword swallowers 
and jugglers at the street corners and 
in front of the hotels and parks, which 
add to the gayety of the nations con- 
cerned. There are numerous bazaars, 
enclosing the small stalls of the mer- 
chants, who sit smoking and dozing, 
but ever alert and awake to a prospect- 
ive customer. The wares displayed are 
usually artistic and attractive. 


T the hotel we met Dr. Peters, a 
German traveler and explorer, 
whose coal-black Soudanese valet 
was the cynosure of every native eye 
and the envy of every Nubian and Sou- 
danese in his gold-laced, sky-blue uni- 
form and gold neck chain two yards 
long. We also became acquainted with 
Dr. Schliemann the Greek archaeologist 
and excavator of Troy and Mycenez, 
who had been up the Nile examining 
the ruined temples and tombs. 

Dr. Schliemann had returned on the 
last dahabieh of the season, conse- 
quently we could not ascend the Nile 
as we had contemplated. The odd- 
looking craft called dahabeah is pecu- 
liar to the Nile, and is well adapted for 
its navigation, being long and narrow 
and very shallow, and has, usually, two 
masts, one in the extreme bow and one 
at the extreme stern, rigged with lateen 
sails somewhat like the felucca. 

As it happened we had a chance to 
sail a short distance in one, as a couple 
of English anglers had made arrange- 
ments to go fishing in one, and invited 
us to go along. Longworth and I car- 
ried our own lines, snells, flies and 
hooks with us for just such an oppor- 
tunity; bamboo canes were used as rods. 
As the Nile is always turbid or 
muddy, artificial flies were out of the 
question and we compromised on 
chicken liver for bait. We had very 
fair luck, inasmuch as we each took 
several fish of a foot or two in length. 
Then the question arose as to their 
identity, which no one seemed to know. 
I explained that they belonged to the 
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minnow family, of which there are 
probably a thousand members in the 
world, and that I was not familiar with 
the particular genus to which our fish 
belonged. 

“But, my dear man,” exclaimed one 
of our English friends, “a minnow, as I 
take it, is quite small, but a few inches 
long.” 

“True,” I rejoined, “but your English 
roach, dace and.carp belong to the 
minnow family, and grow to a good 
size; and we have in Oregon and Cali- 
fornia a minnow, the squaw fish, that 
attains a length of several feet.” 

“My word”, he exclaimed, “but I 
suppose you are jolly well right, for 
everything in America is just ripping!” 

“It has just occurred to me,” I con- 
tinued, “that two thousand years ago 
when Mark Antony, the Roman‘ tri- 
umvir, was a guest of Cleopatra, the 
Queen of Egypt, she used to take him 
out fishing in her sumptuous barge; 
and as Antony was not much of an 
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at the head of the table an imposing 
colored individual with an immense 
shock of white wool, with a white wo- 
man at his left. We imagined him to 
be some distinguished African sheik, 
but he proved to be our distinguished 
fellow-countryman Mr. Fred Douglass, 
with his white wife. 

(I then remembered that on the oc- 
casion of his marriage some years be- 
fore, a meeting was held in Washing- 
ton City, by the most intelligent colored 
people, to discuss the matter. On the 
next day I met an old colored friend 
and inquired of him as to the result 
of the meeting. All he said was: “Oh, 
Doctor, Mr. Douglass done disgrace 
hisself.’’) 

Mr. Douglass was an interesting 
talker, and was quite enthusiastic over 
the prospect of visiting Greece. Ad- 
dressing Dr. Schliemann, the great ‘au- 
thority on Grecian antiquities, of 
whose identity he was ignorant, he 
said that he had purchased a little 





























The Citadel in Cairo, Egypt, in the year 1887 


angler, Cleopatra arranged, secretly, 
with her servants, to dive beneath the 
water and affix fishes to his hook. In 
this way, vicariously and by proxy, 
Mark acquired a great reputation as a 
successful angler in Nilotic sporting 
circles. And the fish that were instru- 
mental in establishing his reputation, I 
am now convinced, were the fish now 
under consideration!” 

Hear, hear, hear!” 
friends. 

“And now,” said Longworth, “there 
remains but one thing to do—to give 
these fish a name; so, in consideration 
of their habits and habitat, I propose 
to call them ‘Nihilists’, and let it go at 
that!” 


chorused our 


EAVING Cairo, Longworth and I 
returned to Alexandria, accom- 
panied by Dr. Schliemann, whom 
we found to be a very interesting ac- 
quaintance. We took passage at once 
on an Egyptian steamer for Athens, the 
home of Dr. Schliemann. When we 
were ushered into dinner we discovered 





handbook entitled “Murray’s Guide to 
Greece,” which, he said, contained much 
valuable information concerning that 
country, and advised him to procure a 
copy. Dr. Schliemann, who sat next 
to him, thanked him for his advice, 
with a mischievous wink at us, which 
was really the only thing to do. 

Dr. Schliemann and his hagdsome 
and intelligent wife held weekly recep- 
tions for the members of the archaeo- 
logical schools of the various countries, 
among others that of the United States. 
We attended one of these functions a 
few days after our arrival, when the 
Doctor was to discourse on his recent 
trip up the Nile. Somewhat to our sur- 
prise we beheld Mr. Douglass, the 
Moses of his race and perennial office- 
holder, with his wife, conversing with 
some American and English students. 
Longworth said to me: “I would give 
my hat had I been present when Doug- 
lass was first introduced to the excava- 
tor of Troy and Mycenz!” 

Athens is beautifully situated on the 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 40) 
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FISHING THE MIKADO’S STREAMS 


MANY OF THE METHODS USED TO CATCH FISH ARE EXPLAINED AND 
SOME PRACTICAL EXPERIENCES NARRATED BY A JAPANESE ANGLER 


appearance and in habits from 

those found in the United States. 
The methods of catching trout in Ja- 
pan, therefore, are also different from 
those used by Uncle Sam’s fishermen. 
It is necessary, then, that the varieties 
of trout and the methods by which they 
are caught should be explained. 

Several varieties of trout live in the 
streams of Japan. One species of trout 
called “malta” resembles “mountain 
trout” caught in the streams on the 
Pacific coast; but it is generally hand- 
somer, particularly in color and in 
broad, long, and powerful fins. The fin 
and the tail of malta have a tinge of 
red, while the belly is slightly yellow, 
with streaks of silver and pale pink. 
Next to this species in size is “haya.” 
This variety is dark and less handsome 
than the malta. The smallest trout 
found in Japan is “eie.” A giant among 
eies seldom reaches a pound in weight; 
but what it lacks in size, it makes up in 
beauty. In the fall when maple leaves 
turn red, eies develop exquisite color- 
ing of pink, yellow, and black on the 
body, while the fin and the tail are like 
red roses. This species is considered 
the most palatable of all fresh water 
fish in Japan. Eies are abundant; the 
rivers are full of them. So rare, how- 
ever, are rainbow trout and so seldom 
are they caught that an angler who 
catches one is envied. 

Among trout in Japan haya is the 
only fish that can be coaxed to take 
bait. For catching other members of 
the trout family, therefore, some spe- 
cial means are used, either a hand net, 
a trap, or-a spear. A spear is seldom 
used, although this instrument is per- 
mitted by law. Swift waters in which 
trout generally live, and the shyness 
and agility of the fish made it almost 
impossible for a man to strike a trout 
with a spear. 

To catch the wily and wonderfully 
alert haya a unique and interesting 
method is used. Neither juicy worms 
nor meally grasshoppers are relished 
by them; it is ground dry caterpillars 
that they like to feed upon. Supplied 
with this kind of bait, an angler selects 
a deep pool protected by a boulder or a 
fallen tree, where he scatters ground 
caterpillar powder. He has to so man- 
age scattering the powder that it will 
not spread over too wide an area. 
Lying on the ground, he waits for fish 
to come. Soon he sees innumerable 
bubbles rising on the surface of the 
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By SHEGETARO MORIKUBO 


W ITH the exception of the “rain- 

bow trout,” the fishes discussed 
in this article are not trout, tech- 
nically speaking. “Malta” and 
“haya” are members of the carp 
family.. We take it the latter is 
Zacco platypus and the former be- 
longs to the genus Richardsonius. 
“Hie” is the “Japanese smelt,” 
Plecoglossus altivelis.—[ EDITORS. } 


water. Now is the time for the fisher- 
man to cast a fly. The first trout that 
he will catch may be small, as the little 
ones are first to hasten to the feast. 
By looking down, the angler may see 
numberless trout darkening the water, 
small ones occupying the space nearest 
to the surface, large ones close to the 
bottom. The angler must allow suffi- 
cient time to let the fly sink deep enough 
to reach the large fish at the bottom; 
otherwise he will catch only small ones. 
One out of every half dozen casts will 
land a trout. It is not uncommon for 
an expert fly-caster to catch ten or 
fifteen trout before his pipe needs re- 
plenishing. 


HE method used for catching haya 
cannot be used for catching eie— 
the smallest member of the trout 

family. Eies are strictly vegetarians, 
and they seldom rise to a fly. Nor is it 
possible to catch them with a hand net, 
as they live at the bottom of the water, 
among large stones and rocks covered 
with scum, which is the food for the 
eies. A special outfit is prepared. A 
wooden box opened at one side so as to 
admit the head of a man and covered at 
the opposite side with glass is a part 
of the necessary equipment. A fisher- 
man has also to use a long bamboo pole, 
to one end of which is fastened a large 
fish-hook. It is so fastened that it can 
be liberated from the end of the pole 
the instant a trout is caught; other- 
wise a fish will tear its side and get 
away. Of course the other end of the 
line is tied to the handle of the pole. 

With this specially prepared outfit an 
angler launches upon a stream in a 
boat, and seeks a deep pool. If he sees 
eies, he drops an anchor. Through the 
glass bottom of the box put on the sur- 
face of the water he may likely see 
trout without number feeding on the 
scum deposited on the stones, and at 
the same time sporting with one an- 
other. Eies have a peculiar habit when 
they feed. They form a ring and swim 


in a cirele in the same manner as chil- 
dren do when they dance around a May 
pole. A leader among the trout leads 
the feeders. When the foremost one 
has taken just one bite of the scum, it 
passes on; then the second one takes 
just one bite; then the third; then the 
fourth, and so on until every member 
forming the ring has taken one bite of 
the scum. The leader returns to take 
another bite of the scum, and then 
comes the second, then the third, and 
so on, until each trout has taken just 
one bite more of the scum. This goes 
on and on for a long time, and the for- 
mation will not be broken unless an 
external agent causes a violent dis- 
turbance or the fish have eaten enough 
to satisfy their appetite. 

The movement eies make at times 
while feeding is so rapid that in deep 
water it is sometimes difficult to dis- 
tinguish one fish from another. The 
angler thrusts in that end of the pole 
to which the hook is attached, and 
holds it near the rock or the stone 
whose surface the trout strike to get 
the scum. Through the glass bottom of 
the box placed on the water he can see 
the fish greatly magnified, and their 
movements appear to him slower than 
they actually are. He quickly strikes a 
trout as it approaches the rock or the 
stone to nibble the food. When a fish 
is caught, the commotion created by the 
struggle of the trout temporarily breaks 
up the formation, and the individual 
members shoot helter-skelter; but while 
the angler removes the trout from the 
hook and perhaps replenishes his pipe, 
the fish hurriedly form another ring 
and resume their feeding precisely in 
the same manner as they had done be- 
fore. After a large number of trout 
have thus been caught, the fish begin 
to disperse. In this manner from fifty 
to one hundred trout are caught in a 
day by a single fisherman. 

Another way of catching eies is by 
the use of a peculiarly made net. It is 
triangularly formed, supported by a 
bamboo frame. It should be light 
enough so that it can be handled easily 
by persons of ordinary strength. This 
kind of net is called “machi-ami,” liter- 
ary meaning “waiting net.” A fisher- 
man who uses machi-ami has to wait 
until a fish gets into it. When the 
water becomes muddy, caused by heavy 
rainfall, a man with a machi-ami 
wades into a stream against the current 
and puts the base of the triangle net 
on the bottom, while he holds the point- 
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ed end above the water. He has to so 
manage the net that its pocket under 
the water will be placed between his 
limbs. This position of the net gives 
him a warning the instant a trout gets 
into the pocket. Machi-ami is used only 
when the water is muddy, for then eies 
rush toward the sea. 


O catch malta, the largest of the 
three varieties I have mentioned, 
requires a specially devised net, a 

round net from fourteen to eighteen 
feet in diameter. Pockets are placed 
along the edges of the net and are 
fringed with sinkers. A heavy cord is 
attached to the center of the net by 
which the net is held when it is cast 
from the shoulders over the water. 
When it is cast by an expert thrower 
the net spreads like a parachute. Skill 
and strength is needed, since it is some- 
times necessary to cast twenty or 
twenty-five feet away to cover the 
trout. Malta generally live above a 
deep pool, and being shy, they quickly 
retreat into the deep water before the 
fisherman can closely approach them. 
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It’is not uncommon for an expert 
thrower of the net to catch at one throw 
from twenty to twenty-five maltas. The 
record of the greatest number of maltas 
caught by a single cast was made by my 
uncle. He and I one day wandered 
along the banks of a river to find some 
maltas, and came upon a school of 
them. They were in water not more 
than two feet deep, but the current was 
rather swift. As it was in the fall, the 
fish were gorgeously colored: The 
school consisted of no less than one 
thousand maltas, of an equal size. Their 
heads were against the current, and 
their bodies almost touched one an- 
other, but without motion except slight 
undulations of their fins and tails. 
The sight was splendid. 

“Let me try it,” whispered my uncle. 
Taking the net from me, he crept to- 
ward the edge of the water. He raised 
himself cautiously, his body being slight- 
ly bent forward, and he flung the net 
over the water. It sailed through the 
air like a mammoth eagle spreading its 
huge wings, and landed on the spot 
where the fisherman intended it should 
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land. Instantly there were mighty 
splashes. Hundreds of trout outside of 
the net broke the water. The maltas 
which were trapped made fearful rush- * 
es toward the deep pool. The swift 
current helped them on their onward 
rush and they nearly carried the net 
with them over the steep wall into the 
pool, but we finally dragged it out. 

Perhaps no other fisherman has ever 
been present at such a scene as we 
looked upon. Forty-two handsome trout 
flapped within the net in tumultuous 
confusion. Each fish was beautifully 
colored with red, yellow, and dark sil- 
ver. Their broad fins and broad tails 
looked like frost-bitten maple leaves 
whirling in the wind. “Oh Boy,” shout- 
ed my uncle, “it is glorious!” That was 
a great catch. Forty-two maltas 
weighed exactly 151 pounds. 


OW I must tell about 2 mammoth 
trout I once caught. One after- 
noon while I was out fishing I hap- 

pened to look under a bridge, beneath 
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THE INS AND OUTS OF ICE FISHING 


' THE WINTER ANGLER CANNOT EMPLOY THE ARTS USED BY THE SUMMER 
FISHERMAN BUT HE GAINS MUCH FROM HIS CONTACT WITH THE ICE 


HE ice fishing season is here and 
in common with other lovers of the 
sport I am out at every opportunity 

in all kinds of weather. Not a few of 
us look forward to it in the late, fall 
with as much anticipation as the boy - 
does to skating time. But I almost 
never meet on the ice the men I pass 
while casting in the summer. 

Why is this? Does the sportsman of 
the summer feel that catching a fish 
through the ice is unsportsmanlike? He 
might say so if we were to ask him but 
in my candid opinion the real reason is 
the failure ever to give ice fishing a fair 
trial. I laid my tackle away for 6 
months for years before I made so much 
as one attempt at winter fishing. I was 
afraid of Jack Frost and hugged the 
radiators in the city until spring. 

The ice fisherman cannot employ the 
arts of summer fishing with light rod 
and slender line, but he has much to 
learn before he can consider himself 
successful. 
learned and the best of us sometimes re- 
turn with nothing but an enormous ca- 
pacity for food. And then there is that 
great object of all fishing at all times— 
the open air. Winter air is certainly 
open. : 

A friend of mine takes his vacation in 
the dead of winter in Northern Canada. 
He thinks two weeks then in that heat- 
forsaken part of the world of snow-shoe- 
ing, dog-sledging, and hunting are worth 
a whole summer off in the process of 
laying by a store of good health. One 
can do a surprising amount of hiking, 
lugging and ice cutting without fatigue 
on a zero day and the vigor gained ap- 


It is a game which must be - 


By A. B. GILBERT 





The result of a day’s fishing 
pears to stay by. The logger comes out 
of the woods in the spring a splendid 
specimen of man, the animal. 

The principal thing about comfort in 
ice fishing in our Northern states or 
sledging in Northern Canada is being 
dressed for it. The man who is going 
out for the first time should put on all 
the clothes he thinks he will need and 
then add about as much more. Lake 
temperatures, with the open sweep of the 
wind, can not be estimated in the city 
or by the thermometer. Above all, the 
feet should be cold proof and dry, al- 
though I have fallen in uv to my knees 


and then fished all day without experi- 
encing any bad effect. 

The despised pickerel, or snake as the 
fisherman call him here, is choice eating 
after the ice has formed. Crappies 
which are soft and lean in mid-summer 
become hard and fat. Sunfish and perch 
are likewise improved. The despised of 
the summer become worthwhile in the 
winter, and in my opinion the ice fisher- 
man should be content with them and let 
the summer game fish, such as bass, pike, 
or trout, alone. 

The ice fisherman, whether amateur 
or otherwise, does well to fish where 
other men have made holes, for in winter 
the location of the fish cannot be judged 
by the natural signs as in summer. If it 
is a shallow lake the pickerel will be in 
the deep parts. In other lakes we find 
them in 10 to 15 feet or even only 3 to 5 
feet of water. Crappies which in sum- 
mer are found in shallow water appear 
to go to the deepest holes and stay there 
during the winter. In some lakes the 
crappies will bite during the day; in 
others one must get them just after day 
break or just before dusk. And in one 
lake near St. Paul they are hungry 
enough to bite only between 9 and 10 
o’clock at night. In another lake near 
St. Paul the fisherman can get only 
large sunfish and must have worms. At 
times these sunfish want any kind of a 
worm and at other times they will take 
only a red worm. Such are a few of the 
things the ice fisherman must be posted 
on. He should secure information about 
the fishing methods used at the lake and 
when he gets there he should set up neqr 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 33) 
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FRANK FORESTER DAY 
SEVERAL thousand sportsmen and local admir- 
ers of the writings of Henry William Herbert 
(“Frank Forester”) assembled in Warwick, N. Y., 
on Saturday, October 23, to participate in the 
Frank Forester Day memorial events scheduled for 


that date. The three prominent features were: A 
Forester Pageant, the dedication of a handsome 
bronze memorial tablet showing a lifelike medallion 
portrait of the famous sporting author; and in the 
evening a Forester Ball, with the minuet as a lead- 
ing attraction. It was an ideal October day, and an 
appropriate tribute to the writer whose earliest 
sporting work, the “Warwick Woodlands,” brought 
fame to the author and to the village—“Warwick. 
loveliest village of the vale.” 

The Pageant was a noteworthy production, as a 
majority of the active participants in the realistic, 
picturesque drama were lineal descendants of the 
villagers who were Frank Forester’s friends three 
generations ago, where, in the years from 1831 to 
1845, he visited Warwick annually for sport with 
gun and rod. The costumes of that period were 
shown to perfection, several of those worn having 
been, in fact, carefully kept as heirlooms from 
honored ancestors. The scene represented was 
near the old Wawayanda_ Hotel, still standing in a 
good preservation ; this once celebrated inn having 
been owned by Thomas Ward, better known as 
“Tom Draw,” cleverly depicted as one of the leading 
characters in Forester’s early sporting tales. 

The bronze memorial tablet was placed on a giant 
boulder brought from the woodlands where Frank 
Forester and his friends enjoyed sport with dog 
and gun more than three-quarters of a century ago. 
A portion of the author’s tribute to the vale and 
village of Warwick appears on the tablet, which 
was presented by the Sportsmen of America and 
the Historical Society of Warwick. 

Appropriate addresses were made by George F. 

Ketchum, president of the exercises; Ferdinand 
V. Sanford, president of the Historical Society; 
Howard C. Pierson, acting mayor’ of Warwick; 
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ivania Game Commission, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Harry Worcester Smith, president of the Frank 
Forester Society of America, and by Fred E. Pond 
(“Will Wildwood”). 

It is stated that Frank Forester Day will in 
future be observed in the American Sportsman’s 
calendar, as is Izaak Walton’s birthday, among the 
ardent anglers. 


GAME BIRD DANGERS 

HE non-migratory game birds of our Northern 

coverts have a difficult struggle for existence. 

In some places it almost seems that they have yield- 
ed in the struggle and been swept away. 

We are all much given to discussing the impor- 
tance of preserving them, but when the shooting 
season comes again, the most of us devote all the 
time we can spare to their pursuit. We wish these 
birds preserved for a-selfish motive—for our own 
pleasure. We feel that they should be taken only 
by ourselves, only in our way—that they should be 
protected from all other dangers. 

Since we insist on killing all of these birds that 
we can, it is manifestly to our interest to do every- 


. thing possible to make life easy for them during 


the close time. Winter is their season of greatest 
danger, the time when famine and cold threaten, 
the time when the birds are most easily discovered 
and preyed upon by their enemies. 

It is often suggested that it would be worth while 
also for the sportsman who lives in a region where 
there are game birds to do systematic trapping dur- 
ing the winter in order to reduce, if possible, the 
number of predaceous mammals found in his neigh- 
borhood. Here, however, we are confronted with 
a problem, about which we know very little. It is 
no doubt true that the foxes, skunks, coons and 
weasels destroy some game birds, but it is very 
certain also that they destroy vast numbers of in- 
jurious rodents. No one can tell as yet just where 
the balance lies, but it is altogether probable that 
by their destruction of small rodents these mam- 
mals accomplish-more good than harm. 

In the case of such birds of prey as the great 
horned owl, the goshawk and Cooper’s hawk, the 
evil wrought no doubt far exceeds the good. The 
testimony recently given by a correspondent for a 
small district of Connecticut is particularly inter- 
esting as the experience of one man who spends 
much time in the winter woods. He tells us that 
of thirty-three partridges whose remains he found 
during one winter, only three had been killed by 
predaceous animals, while thirty had fallen a prey 
to hawks and owls. On the other hand, in spring 
many nests must be broken up by four-footed car- 
nivora, but as in a majority of cases this probably 
happens without the destruction of the old birds, 
other nests are often built and the second brood of 
young is hatched. 

On the other hand we know that in England, 
where game keeping is brought to its highest pitch 
of perfection, the keeper destroys all predaceous 
birds and mammals except the fox, and the fox is 
obliged to keep himself away from the covers where 
the birds are found. 

Among the chief causes for the lessened num- 
bers of our upland birds are the destruction of 
forests and the draining of the swamps, and the 
consequent increase of cultivated and decrease of 
wild land. All these conditions tend to reduce the 
area over which birds are to be looked for. Besides, 
there is the great increase in gunners and guns 
all over the land, and too frequently a lax enforce- 
ment of the game laws. To make up for these 
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causes of game bird scarcity we must do all that 
we can to protect our species by care in winter, by 
protecting them from their natural enemies, by 
seeing to it that game laws are enforced, and by 
shortening the shooting seasons. If we do not take 
these measures or some of them, we shall face a 
situation where we shall have no wing shooting at 
all, and the game bird of America will be the clay 
pigeon. 


REPORT OF THE AUDUBON SOCIETIES 
A COORDING to the Annual Report of Mr. T. 

Gilbert Pearson, president of the National As- 
sociation of Audubon Societies: “One of the most 
significant occurrences in the field of bird ‘pro- 
tection the past year was the decision of the United 
States Supreme Court upholding the constitution- 
ality of the Migratory Bird Treaty Act. This was 
the final scene in the drama which began in 1904 
when George Shiras, 3rd, introduced in Congress 
the first bill intended to place under federal pro- 
oer the fortunes of North America’s migratory 

irds.” 

The residents of Alaska seem determined to 
wipe out the American Eagle, At least before their 
present bounty law, Alaska was one of our few re- 
maining regions where this magnificent bird was 
common. It is considered-to be a destructive bird 
there; its destructiveness doubtless exaggerated by 
prejudice. Unless the bounty law can be repealed 
and the slaughter checked until a proper investi- 
gation of the economic status of the Eagle in 
Alaska has been made, and the facts of the case 
brought home to the people of that territory, Alaska 
will presumably realize its error after its Eagles 
have all been killed. ’ 

Many of the most important migratory birds of 
the United States spend their winters south of our 
boundaries. According to this report: “The past 
year has seen further efforts to open conventions 
with the Republics to the south of us with a view 
of secuing protection for our birds that migrate to 
those countries. The wisdom or perhaps I had 
better say the urgency, for such a course does not 
yet lie clearly before us, but the matter is under 
advisement and the United States Government has 
sent a naturalist [Dr. Alexander Wetmore of the 
Biological Survey] to South America to study the 
situation with the object of arriving at a more in- 
telligent understanding as to the benefit to be de- 
rived should such an arrangement be entered into.” 

One of the most important phases of the Asso- 
ciation’s activities is its system of employing. spe- 
cial guards to protect important breeding places 
of water birds. We are told that: “The nesting sea- 
son of 1920 was a fairly good one in the guarded 
colonies. The loss of life from natural causes, such 
as high tides and storms, not being greater than 
in an average normal year, and no raids of conse- 
quence were carried out by feather hunters.” 


THE OLD CAMP GROUND 
F,VERY sportsman of middle age looks backward 
through the years to some spot where, in days 
gone by, he has passed at least one vacation in per- 
fect contentment. For him there is at least one 
old camp ground that he hopes some day to revisit. 
In his moments of relaxation, he can see it and 


picture its every detail. Incidents connected with 


it pass in review before him and are portrayed in 
memory as plainly as if they had happened but 
yesterday. These are the pleasant incidents; those 
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that were not agreeable are happily forgotten or 
are so hazy in memory that they are reviewed 
calmly and as if of no importance, although at the 
time they may have seemed very disturbing ele- 
ments in an otherwise perfect season of rest and 
communion with nature. 

Happy the man who can find contentment in re- 
viewing the pleasures enjoyed at the old camp 
ground. He who realizes that the place will know 
him no more may be fortunate after all. For the 
passage of time plays sad havoc with camp grounds 
and with their one time occupants, and it is better 
to think of a place as it was, thari to see it as it 
may be after the changes wrought by nature and 
by man. Nature is kinder than man. Let her work 
her will and our old camp grounds suffer but little 
and grow more attractive, if possible, as the years 
go by; but man is no respecter of the sentiment that 
attaches to favorite camp sites, and if you go back 
to one of these with the memories of your last visit, 
perhaps ten or fifteen years ago, still fresh, there 
may be unhappiness in store for you. —~ a 

Perhaps the actual site of your camp remains 
much as it was when you left it the last time. The 
old path to the little boat landing you made of drift- 
wood and logs is washed away, and of course the 
tiny landing itself is gone. The trees that shaded 
your tent so many warm afternoons in autumn may 
have grown in girth and height, and the sprouts 
you lopped off to furnish pegs on which to hang- 
your pots and pans have decayed and disappeared. 
The stones of the old fireplace lie scattered here 
and there, and you turn them over with your foot, 
recalling meanwhile that just here stood your 
puncheon dining table, supported on crotched sticks 


‘and crosspieces. Even the ashes of the fire—but 


no, you do not let yourself believe this possible, 


.thinking rather that some other woods lover left 


them to mark a camp in this place a year or two 
ago. The old spring—surely it is still as it was in 
former days; but no, it is only a trickle now and 
no tin cup hangs nearby. 

Perhaps the saddest surprise awaits you when 
you walk down to the beach and look out over the 
river, now shrunken to half its former size, but 
still your favorite river. Where are the woods 
that stretched away for miles from its very banks? 
In their stead you gaze on fields of corn, with here 
and there stumps of the one time magnificent oaks 
and hickories in which squirrels used to play. as 
you remember them, while wild turkeys roosted 
over the marshy places where monster bullfrogs 
held forth and serenaded you by night. Patches of 
woods remain, but they are pitiful remnants, and 
you know that the deer that were wont to come 
down to the water’s edge to slake their thirst have 
gone with the trees you loved so well. 

Turning away you seek the hills, and following 
an oak ridge that took you in other days to a wood- 
ed valley where game was abundant, you come, nct 
to woods, but to abandoned fields thickly studded 
with stumps. The lively brook on whose banks you 
ate your luncheon many a day is now dried up and 
on all sides there is desolation. 

Better far to think of the old camp ground and 
your favorite haunts as they were when you saw 
them last than to return to them and find that time 
and the despoiler, man, have ruined them. 

Since nothing is permanent in life save the inci- 
dents we have lived and the impressions we have 
received, it behooves us to make certain that our 
actions are such that we can think of them with 
satisfaction when the material things are gone. 
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ING FISHES ON THE BEACH 


INTERESTING SPECIES OF FISH ARE FREQUENTLY WASHED ASHORE 
AND THERE IS AN EVER PRESENT POSSIBILITY OF SOME RARE FIND 


OR a naturalist a walk along the 
ocean shore is full of interest with 
the ever present possibility of 

some rare find. A number of fishes are 
scarcely known to science save from an 
occasional individual .which has been 
cast upon the beach by old Ocean, and 
stumbled upon by someone competent to 
recognize its value. 

It is, of course, impossible to say what 
species will be encountered in a visit to 
the shore, but the pedestrian can read- 
ily familiarize himself with the few 
kinds which are most frequently washed 
up near New York City. Armed with 
this knowledge, he will be likely to rec- 
ognize anything that is unusual. 

Here is a small shark partially cov- 
ered with the drifted sand. Closer exam- 
ination shows it to be very slender, to 
have no pit or indentation at the root 
of the tail fin, above, and its small paved 
teeth, which are blunt, do not prick a 
finger inserted into its mouth. It is a 
smooth dogfish (Mustelus canis), a very 
common species in our bays during the 
summer months. In winter it would 
probably have been the spined dogfish 
(Squalus acanthias) with a stout spine 
at the front of each of the two back fins. 


A little further along one stumbles on 
a skate. As would be suspected from 
their lack of regular scales, and mouth 
on the lower side of the head, skates are 
related to sharks. Their peculiar flat- 
tened form is an adaptation to lying 
concealed on the bottom. Three kinds 
are very commonly washed on the beach 
—the clear-nosed skate (Raja eglante- 
ria), which occurs in summer, has a 
pointed snout, and a conspicuous trans- 
lucent area on either side of it, and is 
marked above with short dark lines; the 
common skate (Raja erinacea), most 
commonly washed up in fall and winter, 
though occurring at all seasons, has a 
broadly rounded snout, and is marked 
with roundish spots; and the big skate 
(Raja diaphanes), which is plentiful at 
the same time of the year, and reaches 
a length of three feet, bears a general 
resemblance to the latter. In order to 
determine with certainty which of these 
latter two one has found, it is sometimes 
necessary to cut out the jaws and count 
the series of teeth, about 50 in the 
common, and 90 in the big skate. 


NE of the most usual skeletons to 
find washed up is that of the an- 
gler. Anglers grow to be several 

feet long and are a sluggish fish with 
large head and an enormous mouth. Al- 
though this fish generally lives under a 


By JOHN T. NICHOLS 


considerable depth of water, large ones 
have a peculiar habit of. swimming 
ashore to die in the fall of the year. 
Perhaps as a result, their bleached jaw 
bones, armed with many white, pointed, 
firmly set, dangerous-looking teeth are 
very frequent along the beaches. Such 
teeth are commonly mistaken for the 
teeth of sharks; but a shark’s tooth is 
quite different, flattened, and loosely at- 
tached, so as to be broken loose by the 
action of the water. The same action of 
the water, assisted, to what extent is 
uncertain, by the appetites of the sand 
fleas or amphipods, which swarm along 
the edge of the surf, and also assisted 
by the bleaching effect of the sun, fre- 
quently makes very beautiful skeletal 
preparations of fishes, in which each 
delicate shred of bone stands out clear 
and white. One not infrequently finds 
perfection in such natural fish skeletons 
which will be difficult to duplicate with 
the very best laboratory methods. 
Skeletons of herrings are not unusual 
but perhaps that of the silver lake or 
frostfish (Merluccius bilinearis) is most 
frequently found. The frostfish is a 
member of the cod tribe and has three 
separate fins on the back. It may be 
recognized by its large mouth with pro- 
jecting lower jaw, and numerous prom- 
inent sharp teeth. At times one finds 
many frostfish strewn all along the 
strand, only a yard or so apart. Per- 
haps they have ventured too close in 
after some small fry, and have been 
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tossed ashore by the breakers, or per- 
haps they themselves have come ashore 
in an effort to avoid the ravages of 
some still larger species. They are 
most frequently washed up in late fall 
and winter. 


NOTHER codlike fish is frequently 
thrown on the beach in autumn, 
winter or spring with the frost- 

fish. This is the squirrel lake or ling. 
Though the ling’s mouth is large, its 
lower jaw is slightly included instead of 
projecting, that is, the tip does not quite 
reach that of the upper jaw. Its teeth 
are also smaller than those of the frost- 
fish, The fin on its back is divided into 
two parts, the most anterior pointed, tri- 
angular, with an elongate filament from 
the tip; the posterior comparatively low 
and long, running almost the whole 
length of the back. The paired ventral 
fins are situated far forward near the 
throat and are long and very slender, 
each being little more than a double 


. thread. Ling are large-eyed fishes nav- 


igating the dim lights near the bottom, 
dull brown in color. Their fry, which 
swim at the surface, aré little fishes of 
an entirely different sort, brilliant silver 
except for a narrow dark back. In a 
southerly gale in late September I have 
picked them up washed ashore along the 
wave-line of the advancing tide, slightly 
over an inch in total length. Superfici- 
ally they resembled the fry of the blue- 
fish of similar size, or of certain mul- 
lets. Their big silvery eyes were tinged 
with delicate blue. 

The sand lant or sand eel (Ammo- 
dytes americanus) is a small elongate 
silvery fish found in our waters 
throughout the year, which lives close to 
the shore, burying itself in the sand 
with great alacrity. It has a pointed 
head, low fin extending the entire length 
of the back and a forked tail fin. It is 
most abundant in fall and winter and at 
such times is sometimes washed ashore 
in great numbers to form wind-rows 
along the beach,—a rich harvest for the 
winter gulls. 


Drifted along high water mark speci- 
mens of the swellfish or blowfish (Sphe- 
roides maculatus) are frequent, the 
tough leathery skin and skeleton only 
remaining. When this is gone also and 
only the skull remains, the peculiar 
teeth form a ready means of identifica- 
tion. They consist of hard white nip- 
pers, shaped like the beak of some bird, 
divided along the medium line above and 
below so as to make four stony pieces. 

Whether it is that they are very fre- 
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The angler, a sluggish fish with large head and an enormous mouth 


quently washed ashore, or that they are 
so hard as to resist the inroads of the 
weather and remain for a long time, the 
bleached skulls of sea robins are among 
the most frequent skeletal remains one 
finds. The entire head of a sea robin, 
it will be remembered, is hard and bony, 
so that the skull is a rather broad, 
rough, flat-topped piece. It so happens 
that there is a simple skull character 
whereby the two common species can be 
differentiated. In the Carolina sea robin 
(Prionotus carolinus), there is a narrow 
channel-like groove across the head be- 
hind the eye, which is lacking in the 
striped sea robin (Prionotus evolans 
strigatus) . 


HEN the north-west winds of ap- 
proaching autumn, blowing from 
the land, flatten down the sea so 

that the surf breaks short and abruptly 
close to shore, members of some little 
school of butterfish (Poronotus triacan- 
thus), which are swimming close in 
are at times washed out on the sand, 
where they lie until able to escape into 
the wash of the succeeding wave, their 
broad flat sides gleaming brilliant silver. 

One can scarcely take a walk on the 
sea beach at any season without en- 
countering the rectangular, flat, leath- 
ery, dark-colored egg-pouches of skates, 
with long, straight prongs extending 
forward and backward from the four 
corners. Such egg-pouches are usually 
of the common or of the big skate and 
are smaller or larger in size according- 
ly. Children call them “shark eggs,” 
which is an error. In other parts of the 
world there are sharks which lay some- 
what similar leathery eggs, that of the 
European dogfish being quite like a 
skate’s but with the prongs curled and 
tendril-like instead of straight. The 
sharks which breed on our shore, how- 
ever, bring forth their young alive. 

By far the commonest skates’ eggs on 
Long Island are those of the common 
skate and big skate. They are very 


similar in appearance except for size. 
That of the common skate is about one 
inch and a half in length, not: counting 
the prongs, that of the big skate two 
In both cases 


and one-quarter inches. 





the length is about one and one-half 
times the breadth. The prongs, at one 
end, are gently curved inward, and 
about equal to the length of the pouch, 
at the other end longer and straighter. 
The color is slightly different, though 
variable, usually coal black in the 
smaller species and blackish brown in 
the larger. Last Columbus day an egg 
of the barn-door skate (Raja stabulifo- 
ris) was found on Long Beach, a very 
large species which occurs in our waters 
during the winter months. It is possible 
that the clear-nosed skate, which is here 
in summer, may also breed locally and 
its eggs will sometimes be found. Both 
these species have eggs broader in pro- 
portion with much shorter prongs. The 
egg of the clear-nosed skate is not very 
different in size from that of the small 
common skate and shiny black in color. 
That of the barn-door skate is decidedly 
larger and usually paler, browner, than 
the egg of the big skate. 


N object which frequently attracts 
popular interest and finds its way 
to some museum as a curiosity is 

one of the throat bones of the big sea 
drum (Pogonias cromis), which bears 
numerous broad, hard flat-topped paved 
molar teeth. These are useful to the 
drum when alive in cracking the shells 
of mollusks and it is said even to be 
destructive to the oyster. 


Claw-mark Hawd. sand 


1 inch 
—— 


Herring gull footprints 











So much for the more easily identified 
common objects. In the fall life in the 
ocean lags behind the changing climate 
of the land, and it is pre-eminently at 
this season that fishes which straggle 
northward from the tropics, perhaps 
wafted by the agency of the Gulf 
Stream, invade our shore. One October 
day a rather heavy surf was driving 
ashore on Long Beach before strong 
southerly winds. Bits of flying foam 
rolled up the beach about our ankles. 
My companion suddenly stooped and 
picked up a small butterfly fish (Chae- 
todon ocellatus), a little over an inch 
long, which had literally been blown out 
of the sea. The butterfly fish is common 
about tropical coral reefs but only a 
rare straggler so far north. 


URING the winter months there is 
constant companionship along the 
ocean in the disorganized drifting 

flocks of gulls. Little is washed up by 
the surf which escapes their keen scru- 
tiny—from a gastronomic viewpoint. 
Such fishes (which came ashore yester- 
day or the day before) only are found 
as have escaped their censorship. 
Theirs are the tracks most plentiful on 
the beach, and which will sometimes aid 
in locating a skate or other fish buried 
under the sand, only a fin or a square 
inch or so of its body showing. 

The track of a gull walking fiat- 
footed in soft moist sand which takes 
the full impress of its webbed foot, is 
squarish oblong, the mark of the middle 
toe crossing diagonally from one cor- 
ner to the other, and pointed decidedly 
inward. On hard sand or when run- 
ning on its toes, frequently the claws 
only leave a mark. 

What other of nature’s children pos- 
sesses that epitome of poise which is 
the birth-right of the sea gull? He 
wheels tirelessly in the sky, sea and 
shore stretched in panorama below, or 
wings his way on and on indefinitely 
low over the surface of the sea. In due 
course the changing tides will bring 
schools of surface fish within range of 
his keen vision, strew titbits along the 
beach, or raise long bars above the 
water where he may dabble in the shal- 
lows or stand dreamily gazing into the 
wind, surrounded by others of his kind. 
Perhaps scores or hundreds will gather 
from near and far, making a great 
cloud when they wheel upward. But 
though a gregarious bird, each gull is 
sufficient unto himself, content to eircle 
alone in the vast solitude above, to 
rest as a single white spot in a waste 
of waves, or stand a lone sentinel on 
the beach. The loon is a better swim- 
mer, the shore-birds run about more 
easily; on the wing, the mother-careys- 
chicken and the man-of-war-hawk are 
more tireless and the duck is swifter. 
But the talents of the gull are so bal- 
anced that whether on the shore on the 
water, or in the air, he is perfectly at 
home, with leisure to watch an easy and 
sufficient (though not over-bountiful) 
livelihood drift his way. 

We would not wish him to be a use- 
ful, industrious bird like the wild duck, 
which flies at great speed in a straight 
line to where it is going, or sifts food 
out of the mud with its flat bill at a 
great rate, so as to become fat and tasty. 
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HOW TO MAKE SNOWSHOES 


- PAIR of snow-shoes is within the 
reach of any person who is handy 
with tools, at a comparatively 

small expense. 

The first step is to shape out of a 
half-inch board, of soft wood, a suitable 
form. Fig. I gives the shape and di- 
mensions of a popular size of snow-shoe 
extensively used today. 

From some convenient lumber dealer 
you can buy a % inch strip of ash. 
The length of the strip should be 10 
ft. and should be of straight grain the 
entire length. It will be well to sand- 
paper this strip. Have the wooden 
form nailed to the work bench‘and a 
few iron clamps, such as boat builders 
use, will be found convenient to hold 
the ash strip on the form. The ash 





E are depending u the 
| friends and edewran a our 
old correspondent Nessmuk to make 
this departmen. worthy of his 
name. No man knew the woods 
better than Nessmuk or wrote of 
them with quainter charm. Many 
of his practical ideas on camping 
and “going light” have been 
adopted by the United States Army; 
his canoe has been preserved in the 
Smithsonian Institution; and we 
hope that all good woodsmen will 
contribute to this department their 
Hints and Kinks and trail-tested 
contrivances.—[ EDITORS. ] 


strip must be steamed until it becomes can be filled with the smaller strips of 
flexible enough to bend to fit the form, raw hide and space A filled with the 
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usually a half hour’s steaming is suffi- 
cient. With the form in place the ash 
strip can be fitted to the form and held 
in position by iron clamps. Holes pre- 
viously bored in wooden form will hold 
clamps. Of course strong rope can be 
used in place of clamps. 
of ash strip should be bound together 
and the whole allowed to set for two 
hours at least. 


be formed for the cross bars. These lat- 
ter can be tapered on ends to fit slots 
cut in the ash form. Fig. II gives the 
right distances to place these cross bars. 
It will be well to shellac the ends of 
cross bars to insure a tight fit in the 
slots in the frame. When the frame 
has set for about two hours it can be 
taken from the form, the cross bars 
fitted and the two ends riveted together. 

From a harness maker or leather 
dealer rawhide strips can be bought and 
these should be soaked in water a day 
before they are used to weave mesh of 
snow-shoe. In Fig. II spaces C and B 





for Clamps 
figl 2 


The two ends ! 


While waiting, two | 
strips of good straight-grained ash can ! 


heavier strips. 
The _ reason 
for this is be- 
cause nearly 
all your weight 
is supported 
by space A. 
Fig. III 
shows a popu- 
lar design of 
rawhide weav- 
ing. If you 
find this too 
com plicated 
you can weave 








‘smaller rawhide strips can be woven. 
Care should be taken to bore as small 
and as few holes in the frame as possi- 
ble to insure strength of frame. 

For a shoe strap shown in Fig. V you 
can substitute a loop of rawhide to fit 
toe of your shoe with a second strip of 
rawhide to run from the loop on both 
sides and tie above the heel of shoe. 

The usual type of shoe strap shown 
in Fig. V can be made by your local 
harness maker at comparatively small 
cost. In place of buckles over the toe 
some. persons prefer rawhide lacing 
which can be adjusted to fit the foot. 

Fig. IV shows pairs of holes in frame, 
the slots into which the cross bars are 
fitted. Space S in both Figs. IV and 
III are left to allow the toe of wearer 
to tip forward when shoe is lifted in 
walking. The shoe strap is usually tied 
to mesh with raw hide thongs so that 
the toe of wearer’s shoe protrudes 
over the open space. 

W. A. KIMBALL, Mass. 


HOW TO USE SNOWSHOES 


O walk on snowshoes is not as easy 

as it looks. It appears to be a 

kind of glide, but the snowshoer 
can tell you that the motion is a long 
way from gliding. In ordinary street 
walking, the heel is but slightly ele- 
vated—is even lower than the toe at 
one point in the step; but with snow- 
shoes the heel is brought high and re- 
tains. considerable relative elevation 





44ft. 


A =,Space for Heavy Mash 
Band C = Space far Hine Mesh 


a simple design of your own. You will 
observe in Fig. III that the rawhide is 
wound about the frame in space A so 
that the frame should be smoothed with 
sandpaper to remove any sharp edges 
which might tend to cut the raw hide. 

For spaces C and B holes are bored 
in the frame in pairs, through which the 
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while the whole leg is brought upward 
and thrown forward. Take the eleva- 
tion of heel as the fundamental rule of 
correct snowshoe walking. Carried too 
low, the heel sinks the shoe-tail too 
deeply and makes walking very labori- 
ous. The heel is supposed to come 
down on the shoe only at the conclu- 
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sion of the step, after the web is plant- 
ed on the snow. 

Correct balance (or maybe I ought 
to say lack of balance) in the snowshoe 





is essential to correct, easy walking. 
The tail should drag, even when you 
lift the front end quite high in step- 
ping. A shoe that does not so act is 
not properly “balanced.” It will tire 
you rapidly and cause many falls. 

In some ways a curled up toe in the 
beginner’s shoe helps him, but he is 
almost sure to prefer the flat, or ap- 
proximately flat webs later, so he will 
make no mistake in beginning with 
them. He will not stumble so much 
with a curved toe, and the snow cannot 
accumulate on it so rapidly; but to 
offset these advantages, the shoe is 
comparatively stiff, and utterly useless 
when it comes to hill-climbing. It is 
bound to sink deeper in the snow than 
a flat pattern. In some parts of Can- 
ada they use an extremely curved shoe, 
often as much as eight inches, and I 
have it from a trapper who tried this 
pattern that they are extremely stiff 
and fatiguing. Further, such a toe 
often strikes the knee of the walker. 


T first you may be annoyed at the 
packing of snow on the web, espe- 
cially right under the foot. The 

closer the weave of filling the worse this 
will be; but the trouble can be lessened 
by painting the filling wtih hot mutton 
or venison tallow.’ 

One expert snowshoer explained the 
smoothness of his stride by saying that 
he walked “with his hips.” The be- 
ginner’s inclination is to bend the 
knees more than necessary, knowing 
that half of the ascending shoe has to 
pass over half of the stationary one. 
Study to bend the knees no more than 
necessary, cultivate a free hip action, 
set the feet directly forward, and keep 
the heel well up in stepping—and you 
cannot avoid a good stride. 

Of course you will get falls—many 





while learning; and an occasional one 
after mastering the trick.. Learn to 
fall easily; sometimes one’s efforts to 
save himself cause a wrench and strain. 


The snow is soft, and unless you twist 
yourself awkwardly a tumble won’t 
harm you; it just adds to the fun. Use 
a staff on the hills; it will be of fre- 
quent assistance while learning. Walk- 


ing on the webs is like some other 
sports, “a good game even if you lose.” 
You may never become a champion at 
it; but you can’t fail in securing some 





excellent exercise, a kind that strength- 
ens important muscles and tones up 
every organ in the body. 
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NOESHOES demand reasonable 

care, if they are to last and give 

reliable service. As you doubtless 
know, it is injurious to the webs to dry 
them near the fire. Deer skin particu- 
larly, will not stand this. Dry them 
outside when the weather is favorable, . 
and do it after every day’s use. 

Waterproof varnish will prevent the 
frames from becoming water soaked, 
but be sure the wood is perfectly dry 
at the time of application. I do not 
favor varnishing the filling, though I 
knew a sportsman who claimed excel- 
lent waterproofing results from coating 
it with gum shellac. 

Breaks should be attended to imme- 
diately; always have extra strands of 
rawhide with you, and be sure that 
these have been thoroughly stretched. 
You must not jump with snowshoes; 
unlike skis, they will not stand much of 
this. Be careful on rough ground, in 
crossing logs, etc.; throwing your 





weight on the shoe when one end of it 
is elevated on an unyielding object may 
break the frame—anyway, it will cause 
the shoe gradually to take on the unde- 
sirable rocker shape often seen. Don’t 
“coast” in the webs; you will be tempt- 
ed, when you find well-crusted snow 
on a hill, but such use quickly wears 
out the webbing. 


O not. use a leather shoe on snow- 
shoes. Hunting boots with heel- 
less rubber bottoms are not bad; 

but moccasins are best of all—easiest on 
the feet and well adapted to the tying 
thong. I suggest the Chippewa mocca- 
sin, as its toe is particularly well 
shaped. For hosiery, use two or three 
pairs of lumbermen’s woolen socks. 
The size of the snowshoes chosen will 
depend mainly on the character of the 
ground to be covered; and naturally, 
the wearer’s weight is a modifying fac- 
tor. While there is an endless variety 
of shapes, shading into each other by 
easy gradations, snowshoes may be 
roughly classified into two types; the 
long, rangy shoe for straight-away 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 44) 
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KICKING UP RABBITS 

To the Editor of FoREST AND STREAM: 

UNTING rabbits with a dog re- 

minds me somewhat of a photo- 
graph I saw several years ago of the 
Kaiser of Germany standing beside a 
row of about twenty deer killed by him 
on his private hunting preserve. It 
seems that he had had a platform built 
in the middle of the forest, where he 
would sit, with his rifle resting on the 
rail. His servants, after he was com- 
fortably fixed, would then go out in a 
great body and drive the deer past his 
platform, so that he could pick them off 
as fast as he could pull the trigger. 
What sense of elation, or personal ac- 
complishment, can there be over ruthless 
slaughter of that kind? What amount 
of fairness is there in potting them by 
the tens and twenties as they frantically 
dash by? 

And so, with such an example in mind 
I would suggest that the rabbit hunter 
apply it to himself when he contemplates 
a hunt for the elusive cottontail. Let 
him be his own dog and root the rabbits 
out of the brush and briars himself. A 
good rabbit dog is, without doubt, a real 
treasure, but city dwellers are usually 
not situated so as toown one; my desire 
being therefore to stress the advantages 
of a dogless gunning expedition. Play- 
ing dog one’s-self is exhilirating as well 
as holding a tang of the unexpected, for 
you do not know at just what moment 
something is going to jump up in front 
of you. I had the surprise of my life, 
on entering a scrub-patch one morning, 
to have two quail whizz up in front of 
me, when I had expected to “jump” a 
rabbit. Startled for a second, I could 
not bring myself to shoot. Quickly 
whirling around, however, I fired at the 
one which had flown to the right—they 
having started off in opposite directions 
—but apparently missed him. Later on, 
as I was crossing a small creek further 
up, I found him lying on the creek-bank, 
with his feet curled up, and his breast to 
the sky. Only one pellet had struck him, 
piercing his neck. 

It is all too true that in hunting with- 
out a dog your game-bag will not be 
quite so full, but you will enjoy the keen 
satisfaction of knowing that your day’s 
“kill” is the sole result of your own dig- 
ging. And who wants to be a game hog 
anyway? I venture to say that two- 
thirds, yes a larger percentage than 
that, of the men, and the women, too, 
who indulge in this sport, do so for the 
pleasure of getting next to nature, and 
of being out in the open, as much as 
for the well-filled game-bag itself. 

Instead of posting yourself on an old 
tree-stump, and letting the dog round 
the rabbits. up, one by one, and chase 
them by for you to knock over, why not 
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look for them in the little gulleys and 
runs in the fields when the sun is shin- 
ing warmly, or shake them out of brush 
piles and briar-patches in the bottom- 
lands, when it is chilly? 

It takes some real concentrated effort 
to work your way through a briar- 
patch, and anyone who has ever done it, 
will certainly agree with me. I have 
crawled through on my hands and knees, 
dragging my gun along, had my hat 
hooked off, my coat tangled up, my 
trousers ripped, and had a dickens of a 
time getting my gun to my shoulder in 
time to shoot a rabbit I had “jumped.” 
Sometimes one would leap up and dash 
through the briars, merely giving me, 
for my trouble, a view of a little white 
stubby tail bobbing as he hurried off. 
Don’t be chagrined or out-of-sorts if, 
after you have wriggled your way into 
a patch of briars, you have two or three 
big fat fellows get up and go before 
you can get your gun up. You can pret- 
ty well gamble that they won’t go far 
from that particular briar-patch if it is 
early in the season and they have not 
been shot at much. I went out last year 
with a couple of country boys, who could 
go through a briar-patch certainly as 


well as any dog. They seemed to liter-. 


ally shed briars. And when they were 
through combing the brush you can bet 
that all the rabbits had either been 
shot, or had moved to other parts. 
Don’t forget that in every little brush- 
pile might lurk a cottontail taking a 
quiet nap. Shake it with your foot and 
be ready to fire quickly should he ap 
pear. I have had two jump out, one 
after another, and killed them both, 
only to have a third scoot by, bobbing 
his tail in the thin morning air, before 
I could reload. 

Some people might ask what pleas- 
ure is there in going to all this trouble, 
when it would be so much more com- 
fortable to let the dog do it. It is a 
question of each to his like, but every- 
one will have to admit that in doing so, 
the game is given a fair chance, there- 
by promoting conservation. It nfay be 
found a rather slow process, where 
game is scarce, yet how many times 
have you gone fishing and returned 
home empty-handed but satisfied that 
you had done your best. In this meth- 
od of hunting you more than once see 
one “setting.” Don’t blaze away at 
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him. Nire times out of ten you will 
mutilate him so that he is unfit for use. 
Make a little noise, throw a pebble or 
two at him, and then when he starts 
away let him have it. A true sports- 
man will always do this. As a sugges- 
tion, it will be found particularly ad- 
vantageous to remove the entrails from 
your game as soon after shooting as is 
convenient. This should be done for a 
number of reasons, but principally be- 
cause it relieves an astonishing weight 
from your coat-pocket.° 

After tramping over the fields and 
through the bottomlands, there is no 


doubt but that you have gotten a full . 


day’s exercise, and as you discuss the 
happenings and laugh over the humor- 
ous incidents of the day, there can be 
nothing more satisfying than to know 
that you are taking home a bunch of 
eight or ten rabbits that you, alone, and 
not the dog, have earned. 
Harowp B. ATKINSON, 
Washington, D. C. 


THE WOODCOCK’S WHISTLE 
To the Editor of ForEST AND STREAM: 

READ some letters on the Wood- 

cock’s Whistle in FoREST AND STREAM 
some months ago which interested me 
greatly. Mr. J. N. Dinsmore, of Kan- 
sas City, is right in saying that the 
whistle comes from the bird’s throat. 

Back in the seventies I was shooting 
woodcock one day over a field with a 
Spaniel dog, the best retriever I ever 
owned or saw. 

He flushed a woodcock in an alder 
swamp. I fired and the bird fell close 
to the dog. I had poured a charge of 
powder in the empty barrel (the gun 
was a muzzle loader) when I heard the 
whistle of a woodcock and the next 
instant the dog came out of the brush 
with the bird in his mouth still whis- 
tling. 

The dog brought the bird to me and 
I saw he had a broken wing, other- 
wise he was unhurt, although badly 
frightened. 

I held him in both hands; his wings 
pinioned to his side, and he whistled a 
number of times. While holding him 
so it was plain that the whistle came 
from his throat. 

A number of years later I had a sim- 
ilar experience. It was late in Octo- 
ber; heavy frosts had striped the leaves 
from the trees and the flight birds 
were dropping in and were fairly plen- 
tiful. 

The dog, a pointer, was working an 
alder run along the banks of a stream 
while I walked on the outside ready 
for a shot. 

Suddenly the dog halted for an in- 
stant, then walked carefully a few 
steps and came to a point. A brace of 
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woodcock swung up out of the alders 
and started up stream. 

One dropped at the crack of the gun 
while the left barrel was a clean miss 
but I marked the bird down on a dry 
knoll thinly covered with briars and 
scrub brush. I was soon on the spot 
and the dog on a point. 

I walked in to flush but as nothing 
started I stepped past the dog and was 
beginning to think it was a false point 
when a whistle sounded close at my 
feet and the woodcock came fluttering 
up so close that I struck him with the 


. gun barrels and he went back to earth 


stunned for an instant but was soon 
on his feet. Then he crouched close to 
the ground and whistled loud and clear 
then ran a few steps and came in to 
the air and was away, still sounding his 
whistle. I fired too quickly, missing him 
clean but the left barrel doubled him 
up at about forty yards and he was 
soon in my game pocket. 
GeoRGE SMITH, New York. 


S is well known, the outer feathers 
of a woodcock’s wing are peculiar- 
ly modified, narrow and stiff. This 


is supposed to be instrumental in pro- . 


ducing the peculiar twittering sound as 
it flushes. When diving earthward 
after its towering springtime crepuscu- 
lar flight, it has whistling notes which 
appear to be vocal. [EpiTors.] 


A SPORTSMAN’S PARADISE | ° 
To the Editor of FoREST AND STREAM: 
Da the past twenty-four years I 

have devoted from two to four 
months of each year searching for good 
shooting and fishing—and my search has 
extended from Itaska, Minnesota to Key 
West, Florida. 


At last I have found the one place | 


that seems to offer all I have been look- 
ing for—and I want the “other fellow” 
to know about it, for there is plenty for 
all of us. 

It is Lake County, Florida; Eustis be- 
ing my choice of towns for winter head- 
quarters. Lake County has more good 
fresh water fishing, fine quail, squirrel 
and deer hunting, with quite a few bob- 
cat, fox and black bear, and the finest 
bunch of native or local sportsmen that 
you will meet in many a year’s travelling. 

There are fourteen hundred lakes in 
the county, seven of them quite large, 
drained by that wonderful tropical river, 
Oklawaha, and all of them simply full 
of big mouth black bass, ranging from 
one to fifteen pounds. 

I have enjoyed that country so much 
that I want other sportsmen to know 
where they can find the best there is to 
be had during a winter’s vacation and 
I will be very glad to answer any per- 
sonal letters from those who may want 
to know more about it. 

H. R. P. Miter, Johnstown, Ohio. 


OUR FUR-BEARERS 
To the Editor of FoREST AND STREAM: 
OULD I be considered guilty of 
“carrying coals to Newcastle” 
should I call attention to oft-repeated 
and. alarming statements regarding the 
slaughter of our fur-bearers? Such 
statements are not without a founda- 


tion of fact. The present situation 
calls for careful study and appropriate 
remedial steps. The inroads made upon 
the little four-footed animals have so 
depleted their numbers that we would 
do well to halt for a little respite and 
reckoning. And why does such a situ- 
ation exist? Merely because the dic- 
tates of fashicn prescribe the use of 
furs during the summer months when 
the feasible thing would be to doff every 
bit of warmth-giving raiment—to take 
off the flesh and live in the bones, if 
such a thing were possible. What 
could be more perfectly asinine and 
nonsensical than’ milady banking furs 
about her neck when Apollo is shooting 
his fiery darts, until she resembles a 
pickaninny in a cotton patch? 

We pick cotton but we do not kill the 
plant. Silk is obtained from the silk 


worm and while some are killed goodly 





numbers are kept for propagation-pur- 
poses. Wool is procured from the sheep 
by the process of shearing, but we do 
not kill the animal, while every skin 
of a fur-bearer means possibly long 
hours of torture in the unrelenting 
steel-trap and finally the death of the 
little fellow that gives to mankind the 
soft, glossy, warmth-giving material. 

In the northern country furs are lit- 
erally indispensable in life’s daily rou- 
tine. The writer was in Montana in 
December last when the thermometer 
registered 51 degrees below zero. That 
is a cruel temperature and without the 
protection of furs surely man would 
suffer in that marrow-chilling cold. 
Under such conditions the use of furs 
is perfectly legitimate in every way, 
but can we not question the feasibility 
and good sense of using furs for trim- 
ming garments and for personal adorn- 
ment during the hot and humid sum- 
mer months? 
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A long sojourn in the northwest con- 
vinces me that both Stone’s marten and 
the otter are scarce indeed, while the 
energetic and thrifty little beaver is 
none too plentiful. And with the grad- 
ual disappearance of fur-bearers in 
certain localities the prices of pelts are 
going skyward. It behooves the Amer- 
ican people to practice conservation and 
protect their ever-waning resources, 
and surely it is imperative that they 
protect the animal life in every quarter. 

J. W. YATEs, Jr., Texas. 


PHOTOGRAPHING EAGLES 
To the Editor of FOREST AND STREAM: 
R. A. S. DOCKHAM, the govern- 
ment photographer of the Lafay- 
ette National Park, on Mount Desert 
Island, Maine, was determined to secure 
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Young eagles on their nest, Mount Desert Island, Maine 


photographs of young eagles in their 
nest. Opportunity came in the spring 
of 1919, when a fine nest was discov- 
ered on the shore of Eagle Lake. But 
the prize had its price. 

Eleven days he spent in attempts be- 
fore the final success. The nest was 
about seventy feet above the ground, in 
an old dead maple. Mr. Dockham 
erected a ladder in a neighboring tree, 
as high as the nest, and lashed his 
camera safely, and waited. Wind both- 
ered, the light was not right, the eagles 
troubled him. It is one thing to pose a 
child, and quite another to pose a child 
eagle. He pelted them mildly with moss 
to make them move into position suita- 
ble for snapping. He tried every de- 
vice, and finally he had just to wait for 
the proper moment. It came and he 
obtained the photograph reproduced 
herewith. 

MERVIN JAMES CURL, Maine. 
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FORGOTTEN ISLANDS OF GEORGIA 


WITH NAUGHT BUT THE POUNDING BREAKERS TO DISTURB THEIR QUIET 
SLEEP THEY LIE ALONG THE COAST DREAMING OF DAYS THAT ARE GONE 





N the coast of Georgia are islands 
as little known as many of the 
South Sea Islands. There are to be 
found thousands of acres unoccupied 
and uncultivated. Time passes by them 
unnoticed. They know only the changes 
of the turning leaves, the fading sea- 
sons. 
ing ships that pass but never stop. 

Wolf Island is entirely uninhabited 
and known to few. On one end stands 
an abandoned lighthouse, still the prop- 
erty of the United States, though many 
years have passed since a service has 
been maintained. At the other end was 
a clubhouse, which only recently fell a 
victim to one of the angry moods of the 
mighty Atlantic. For many years this 
was a rendezvous of prominent families 
from Savannah, Brunswick, and Dar- 
ien, then, with the middle part, became 
the property of an old New Jersey fish- 
erman, who for years shipped fish and 
oysters taken from the prolific waters 
surrounding the lonely island. Very re- 
cently it again changed hands and now 
pastures a herd of cattle. 

Here’ ‘are found sturgeon in abund- 
ance, that great fish so rich in food 
values, from the roe of which caviar is 
made; vast oyster beds line the creeks 
and inlets; fish of countless varieties 
may be had in practically unlimited 
quantities; hundreds of pelicans circle 
over the waters diving into the waves 
and rising with fish in their mouths. 
A beautiful beach and surf with a glori- 
ous sweep of ocean breeze should make 
it an ideai resort, but in certain places 
there is a treacherous undertow. Break- 
ers from a sand bank extending far out 
to sea prevent vessels passing near. 
Only an occasional row-boat or launch 
with a fishing party breaks the quiet 
serenity. 

Doboy, a little farther up the river, 
reminds one very forcibly of Gold- 
smith’s “Deserted Village.” Long be- 
fore the “War Between the States” and 
until recent years, the island presented 
a busy scene with great saw mills in 
operation, the homes of officers and 
employees full of life and social ac- 
tivity, its docks crowded with timber and 
with scores of vessels loading for for- 
eign ports. The mill, long idle, was 
burned a few years ago, the homes 
where gayety once reigned are decaying 
and deserted. One has been partially 
restored by a recent purchaser. Many 
orange trees and immense fig bushes 
annually produce freely and abundantly 
their delicious fruit. A few years ago a 
huge century plant sent forth its beau- 
tiful mass of bloom as a reminder of 
some long-forgotten mistress. 

Just oppésite is Cane Creek Island, 
now entirely deserted, where was once 
a thrivinz saw mill. Only crumbling 


. Yuins stand as sign posts of the past. 
Union Island, too, is entirely unin- 
habited. A smoke stack and an arte- 





They are alone and weary, see-. 


By P. C. SPACE 





On a causeway across the marsh 


sian well are sole remnants of the time 
when many vessels stood at anchor, 
loading for northern ports. A family 
from the mainland has a good part of 
the island under cultivation. Almost 
forgotten are the days of Union Island’s 
seething activity, though less than 
twenty-five years ago the last mill was 
burned. 

Not far away is an island called “Lit- 
tle Buzzard’s Roost,” which long ago 
was used as a [urial place for sailors 
whose voyages were done. A cluster 
of headstones marked the place, but 
year by year the sand washed away 
until pine boxes rose from the earth, 
pushing themselves out of the wet soil, 
then drifting, a ghostly sight in the 
lonely waters. Later a crematory was 
erected for the disposal of the bodies 
of these sailors, most of whom died of 
contagious diseases. So few vessels 
came into port that the crematory has 
never been used, but stands as a grim 
reminder of the past. 

For many years a government quar- 
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The forgotten islands 






antine station was maintained on Black- 
beard’s Island, with perfectly equipped 
wards, operating rooms, sun parlors, 
doctor’s quarters, but is now occupied 
only by the watchman’s family. The 
island is now a game preserve belong- 
ing to the State of Georgia. Great - 
herds of deer 10am through the woods 
and immense sea turtles on summer 
moonlight nights crawl out on the beach 
and deposit their eggs in deep holes in 
the sand. | 

Legend says that this island was the 
aome of the notorious pirate Black- 
beard, who so terrorized the voyagers 
of his time, and that here were buried 
vast treasures. There is a tradition 
that the site of the buried treasure was 
marked by a ckain stapled to a tree. 
Many deep holes have been dug around 
a certain tree. It was said that a chest 
was once seen, but receded into the 
quicksand below and could not be re- 
covered. It was rumored that one party 
dug for the treasure and departed in 
the night, leaving no message, so some 
suppose that a treasure was found. 
Other stories relate that search parties 
were frightened away by the clanking 
of chains and a rumbling as of thunder. 
All this is shrouded in mystery. 

Almost a mile away is Sapelo, which 
in ante-bellum days was the home of 
Southern aristocrats with hundreds of 
slaves. The magnificent home of a for- 
‘mer owner has been restored and is the 
property and winter residence of a mil- 
lionaire automobile designer and manu- 
facturer who owns most of the island. 
The south end is owned by the United 
States Government as a site for a thor- 
oughly equipped lighthouse which effec- 
tively guides an occasional vessel into 
this port to be loaded with Georgia pine. 
Vis‘tors to the light find a marvel of 
cleanliness and brilliancy and_ the 
keeper and his family surrounded with 
every comfort and many luxuries. Here 
are to be found specimens of seabirds 
and reptiles, including the deadly rattle- 
snake, in which the island abounds. 
These indicate that a former keeper 
was an expert taxidermist. Sapele 
Sound is one of the finest harbors along 
the coast and has never had a dollar’s 
appropriation from the government for 
its maintenance. So deep and straight is 
its channel that frequently vessels come 
in without a pilot and can load to the 
depth of twenty-three feet, yet few come 
in recent years. 

Just across the sound from Sapelo 
lies St. Catherine’s, where abound many 
exceedingly tame deer. The owners are 
said to have refused a million dollars 
for the property. 

Butler’s, Champney’s and General’s 
islands are abandoned rice plantations. 
Butler’s was the home of the celebrated 
English family of Butler, the ances- 
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These (atches—made with 
South Bend Quality Tackle 


HE above photos are but a few of hundreds re- 

ceived, recording the unusual successes of the Bass-Oreno and 

other Oreno Baits during the past season. It’s been a great year 

—the year just passed—for South Bend Quality Tackle. Five times as 

many anglers as ever before have become dyed-in-the-wool boosters for 
South Bend Baits and Reels. 


Send a postal card for the book which anglers the 
country over are using in the selection of their tackle. This book 
“The Days of Reel Sport” gives tried and proven bait-casting infor- 
mation and shows our complete line. Sent FREE—a postal gets it. 
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SOUTH BEND BAIT CO. 


10201 Hi ; South Bend. Ind. 


In Writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. It will identify you. 




















New pleasures are open 
to the man who attaches a 
Lockwood-Ash Row Boat 
Engine to his row boat. 


It saves those long, hot, 
back-breaking pulls to the 
fishing or picnic grounds 
or the camp. 


It is simple, economical 
and practical and takes 
but a few minutes to 
install. 


Ask for our booklet 
and learn about the 
30-day trial plan. 


Lockwood-Ash Motor 


Company 


2103 Jackson Street 
Jackson, Mich. 


SILENCER 


Price, 22 cal., $7.00 
All larger calibers, $10.00 


The Maxim Silencer Co. 


69 Homestead Ave., 
Hartford, Conn. 


Screw Top, Cold Rolled, Polished 


COPPER CANS 


Mail Orders shipped at 

once in wood’ boxes. Money 
Back if Can does 
not Suit. 


FREE CIRCULAR 


We Sell Copper Tub- 
ing, Unions, Etc. 


STANDARD METAL WORKS 
6 Beach St., Boston, Mass. 
PHILADELPHIA BRANCH, [5 North [0th St. 


















ARMY&NAVY GOODS 
HUNTING CLOTHES 


Wonderful bargains in 
Army blankets, shoes, 
sox, shirts, underwear, 
raincoats, leggings, sweat- 
ers, etc. Hunting and 
camping outfits complete. 


Send six cents for 


our big catalogue Hegrz Khaki Dock, 
No. 24 offering Hunting Coat. Large, 
hundreds of useful canallinae 
articles, F oo 
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AMBROSIA 


ORDINARY FOOD HAS LITTLE ATTRACTION FOR THOSE 
WHO HAVE ONCE TASTED THIS DELECTABLE DIET 


By JOSEPH W. STRAY 


MULLIGAN may be 
Celt, possibly Hibern- 
ian, even of Done- 
gal or Tipperary 
stock, red-haired and 
sensitive, hair - trig - 
gery, the kind to leave 
alone; but a “mulli- 
by any other 
name would taste just 
as delicious, for it is 
always food, glorified 
to the nth power. — 

When a party of hungry humans sit 
at table face to face with a mulligan 
conversation ceases; silence may not 
be absolute; it is quite apt to be broken 
by ejaculations like “fine”, “excellent”, 
“prime”, “first chop” and certainly by 
that Oliver Twist classic “more”; for 
all mulligans are good, even though 
some may be better than others. 

There is no hard and fast rule for 
the cooking of a mulligan; the cook is 
content to use whatever edibles may 
be at hand; there must, however, be a 
combination, for, unless a variety of 
viands are cooked together, the savor 
and glory of the full-flavored mulligan 
will be lacking. 

During a cruise in Florida on a scow 
house-boat, from Jacksonville to Miami 
on the East Coast and then along the 
West Coast to Fort Myers on the Ca- 
loosohatchee River, extending over a 
period of seven months, eleven mulli- 
gans were eaten, and this is how they 
were prepared: 

A wash boiler, with a faucet soldered 
in one end as near the bottom as pos- 
sible, was the vessel used. 

Two or three hundred small hard 
clams would be placed in the boiler; 
then the skinned breast meat cut from 
wild ducks, any variety of ducks and 
whatever number might be at hand; a 
pair of chickens cut in quarters; some 
gray squirrels; perhaps a dozen quail; 
maybe a pair or two of rabbits, thirty, 
forty or fifty small sweet potatoes; two 
or three dozen ears of sweet corn with 
only the corn silk and the outer husks 
removed; a dozen grunts or small mul- 
lets, or two or three blue fish, or three 
or four sheepshead, or a channel bass, 
or a ten or twelve pound kingfish; per- 
haps a hundred large shrimp; a terra- 
pin or maybe two (sliders); a head of 
well washed celery; a bunch of aspara- 
gus and about a quart of water; each 
article, save the clams, potatoes, corn 
and terrapin would he _ separately 
wrapped in cheese cloth which was af- 
terwards washed and dried to be used 
again; the whole would be covered 
with cheese cloth, the cover put on, the 
contents brought to a boil and then al- 
lowed to simmer, just simmer, for three 
or four hours, 

Occasionally the cover of the boiler 
would be raised and a burst of steam 
would pervade, permeate the air with 
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a most tantalizingly delicious aroma; 
the breeze would spread this fragrance 
broadcast and soon perfect strangers 
would come alongside and would angle 
for an invitation to eat; some, lost to 
all sense of proper deportment, would 
even announce that they were visitors 
and insist that a simple, ordinary, 
everyday rule of hospitality demanded 
that visitors be fed; the table equip- 
ment on the scow sufficed for six per- 
sons eating at one time; when more 
than six were to be served at one sit- 
ting each extra person was required to 
provide plate, cup, knife, fork and spoon 
and to carry this table ware away with- 
out washing after eating, and they 
would do so, and the cook would gloat 
over this and demand to know if that 
was not a glowing tribute to his skill 
and evidence that a good thing was 
properly appreciated. 

One of the good features of a mulli- 
gan is that it is flexible, elastic, pos- 
sible of being extended; a mulligan in- 
tended for four may be made to serve 
ten, and a mulligan made to feed a 
dozen persons may be stretched to sat- 
isfy the hunger of twenty; on one oc- 
casion, when it was believed that quite 
a number would seek sustenance, a ra- 
coon weighing ten pounds dressed and 
with the head off, was filled with a 
stuffing of bread crumbs and oysters 
seasoned with a spoonful of aromatic 
herbs and sewed up; after being baked 
for an hour in a hot oven until the out- 
side was well crisped it was wrapped 
in cheese cloth and put into the steam- 
ing mulligan and simmered for two 
hours; twenty-six persons ate of that 
mulligan and every last little bone of 


that““coon” was picked clean. 


crabs began to shed, and shed- 
ders were kept in a crab car 
and the busters were picked out 
each morning and put into a separate 
car; these busters became soft crabs 
(the velvet kind), just about one hun- 
dred per cent superior to any crab ever 
served on any hotel or restaurant table; 
when a mulligan was being cooked 
whatever number of soft crabs might 
be at hand would be wrapped in pairs 
in cheese cloth and put into the boiler; 
cooked in this manner these crabs were 
of a delicate, succulent deliciousness 
that cannot be described in words. 
When a mulligan was ready to be 
served a quart or half a gallon of broth 
would be drawn off; to this would be 
added a half pound, or a pound of but- 
ter and the whole slightly thickened 
with flour and spiced with two or three 
tablespoonfuls of the mustard liquid 
from a crock of Crosse & Blackwell’s 
chow-chow; this was the sauce that was 
served with everything; no salt or pep- 
per was ever added, the use of these 
condiments was a personal matter. 


A FTER the first of May the hard 
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Kenwood Sleeping Bags comprise one or 
more warm, soft napped, all wool cover- 
ings, as season and latitude may necessi- 
tate, protected in a waterproof canvas 
case. 

The wool inner bags are easily removed 
for sunning and airing. There are no 


Thousands of Outdoor Men and Women 
know the comfort of 


Kenwood Sleeping Bags 


rest-breaking lacings, buttons, snaps or 
buckles. Comfortable and warm yet sim- 
ple in construction and light in’ weight., 
The wool bags may be used without can- 
vas cover for sleeping porch, tent or 
fresh air bedroom. At the better de- 
partment and sporting goods stores. 





Kenwood Outdoor Comfort Products are made of selected 
wool only and include Camping Blankets, Sitting-Out 
Rugs, Motor Robes, Men’s Stockings and Golf Hose. 


Outdoor Comfort, a booklet descriptive of Kenwood 
All Wool Products will be mailed free on request. 


KENWOOD MILLS, __ Department F. Albany, N. Y. 


CAMPING and 
WOODCRAFT 


By Horace Kephart 


In two volumes. Vol. | Camping. 
— Vol. I] Woodcraft. The old edition 
of this book was the standard work 


on the subject for over ten years. 
The new edition is enlarged, entirely 
revised and brought up to date, after two years had been spent in the under- 
taking. Vol. I deals with outfits, making camp, fires, camp cookery, etc., etc. 
Vol. Il “Woodcraft,” deals chiefly with such shifts and expedients as are learned 
or practised in the wilderness itself, where we have nothing to choose from but 


the raw materials that lie around us. Contains over a hundred illustrations. 
The volumes may be bought separately or in sets. 
Set $5.00. Single copy $2.50. Price includes postage to any address in the United States or Canada. 
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Only with a thoroughly clean barrel 
can you put the ‘dots where you 
want them—the cleanliness that is 
assured by using 


Pyramid Solvent 


Dissolves residue of high power 
smokeless and black powders a 
- wickly. Loosens metal fouling. Re- 
ces use of brass brush. Contains 
no destructive chemical and no mois- 
ture. After using 
Pyramid Solvent, use 
3-in-One Oilto prevent 
rust and to lubricate. 


Pyramid Solvent is for sale by 
most firearm dealers, 3 ounces 
in a convenient flat can that 
fits pocket or shooting kit, 30c 
percan, If your dealer can’t 
supply you, send 35c and we 
will send you a can postpaid. 
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Broth would be served first in cups 
and the real eats would follow; when 
huckleberries were plentiful the meal 
would be topped off with a baked huck- 
leberry pudding served hot with lots of 
rum flavored hard sauce. 

After May first- the watermelons 
were available and a couple of large 
melons, too ripe and too thin skinned 
to withstand the jolting of railway 
transport, would be put into the ice box 
the day before the mulligan was, to be 
cooked; these melons were brought to 
the table whole and cut before the din- 
ers; by the time the melons were served 
the diners had usually eaten themselves 
into a condition of lethargical som- 
nolency but the sight of the red, juicy, 
succulent, sugary melon hearts would 
arouse interest and incite to action. 

Strangers, chance acquaintances, 
who ate of these mulligans, were unani- 
mous in affirming that they had never 
eaten food of such savor and delicious- 
ness, 

The greater portion by far of the 
combustibles used in the preparation of 
these mulligans was forage collected by 
the party without money cost at the 
expense of time, skill and effort only; 
the principle of the eight-hour work 
day passed quietly into the discard 
when it became evident that the party 
could live off the products of the region 
passed through if they so willed; and 
they did decide to do so; and the food 
collected was so abundant in quantity, 
choice in quality and varied in kind, 
that they lived exceedingly well and in- 
tend to repeat the cruise. 


THE GAME RANGES 
OF NIPIGON 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 13) 


from the north, and as we were on the 
south side of them we knew that we 
were safe on that score. 

As there was a valley on the other 
side of the hill upon which we were, 
Xavier figured that the caribou would 
likely take off over the hill when we 
startled them, and would be likely to go 
up or down the other valley. 

He sent four of the party back on our 
trail with instructions to go up the lake 
until they came to the mouth of the 
valley, which ran along the other side 
of the hill, and to station themselves 
there. . 

Xavier and the rest of us sat down to 
wait until they had had time to reach 
their positions. 

We were impatient to get away, as 
we could see from our hiding place that 
the caribou were slowly browsing along 
in our direction. At last, figuring that 
the others had by this time taken up the 
positions assigned to them, we cautious- 
ly moved in the direction of the game. 
We kept in amongst the heaviest ‘of the 


1 underbrush for the first few hundred 


yards, and coming to a natural clearing 
we cautiously peered out and could see 
the herd about five hundred yards away, 
still coming along the face of the hill. 
To get nearer to them meant crossing 
this two hundred yards of bare ground, 
and, as Xavier reckoned that we would 
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surely be seen if we attempted it, he 
suggested that we wait until the caribou 
came within range. 

‘It is possible to fire at a five hundred 
yard range and bring down your game, 
but, unless they are going from you, it 
is generally wiser to wait until you are 
within two hundred yards, as the chance 
of getting them is then much better. 

Very soon we could make out the herd 
distinctly. There were three bulls 
among them, and the balance were cows. 
One bull in particular was a beauty, 
with a fine spread of antlers, and was 
leading the herd by a few yards. 

We had arranged that two of us were 
to fire at him, while the others were to 
pick the remaining animals; but we had 
reckoned without our host, as, without 
any apparent reason, the whole herd 
wheeled and were off at a gallop over 
the hill. We had been tensely awaiting 
Xavier’s order to fire when this hap- 
pened, so we were not altegether unpre- 
pared. We all fired at the disappearing 
herd, bringing down two. Another one, 
badly hit, was found just over the hill 
when we arrived there. 

The splendid bull had escaped, as he 
had given the warning, and had been in 
front of the herd when we opened fire. 

Xavier figured that the wind which 
had ‘been blowing down the valley had 
eddied around as it sometimes does, and 
the old bull had got wind of us. 

We got one of the caribou to the boat 
after an hour’s hike through the brush, 
and upon reaching there we found the 
cthers awaiting us, very disappointed, 
as the caribou had not come their way. 
With the assistance of the others, we 
got our other caribou to the ‘ake side, 
and, as the launch could not carry both 
the party and the game we made back 
for camp, leaving the game on the shore 
to be returned for later. 

Two of the party went back the fol- 
lowing morning and brought the caribou 
down to camp. 


S our trip was now about ended, we 
made arrangements to get our kill 
to Nipigon. As we had more than 

the sturdy little launch could carry, 
Xavier, taking two of the caribou, made 
for home. He returned two days later, 
having made arrangements with his 
brother for the transportation of our- 
selves and our game from the landing- 
stage. 

Having now a good supply of gasoline, 
he again made the trip back down the 
lake with the balance of the game, re- 
turning for us the next day. 

We left for Nipigon, and reached 
there in time to catch the evening train 
to Fort William, having enjoyed our 
trip, and hope next Summer to pay Nipi- 
gon a visit in quest of its famous spec- 
kled trout. Owing to an accident to my 
camera the pictures of the caribou, 
taken on the launch, were a failure, 
which I very much regret as I know 
they would have been interesting. 

If any of my American readers wishes 
to spend a pleasant fishing or hunting 
trip in our North Country, I would ad- 
vise him to try Nipigon, where he will 
find some of the best hunting and fishing 
in the world, with Indian guides at his 
disposal (most of whom have borne 
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their share in the biggest hunt the world 
has ever known), to take him to the 
haunts of the fish and game which are 
there found in such abundance. 


THE SEA OTTER AND 
LAND OTTER 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 9) 


partners, what incentive there was to 
bludgeon the Aleut hunter into a slave 
without paying for the Russian, and 
what motive there was in turn for the 
Aleut to turn and slit his criminal 
master’s throat. 


O-DAY Sea Otter rookeries are 

more jealously guarded than dia- 

monds. Only there are no more 
Sea Otter on the rookeries of the Aleut- 
ian and Bering Sea Islands. Only an 
occasional Sea Otter carcass is washed 
up dead, or an Indian comes in with an 
odd pelt, which he does not recognize: 
To-day, the whole world sells, perhaps 
3, perhaps 20. Ten years ago, the catch 
was 200; and Sea Otter might have been 
saved. To-day, it is almost too late. 
Unless Sea Otter rookeries are found in 
Southern Polar Seas of which the world 
does not know, Sea Otter are lost for- 
ever to the fur world and to natural 
history. 

When malcontents denounce the pela- 
gic sealing award, they should think of 
the Sea Otter. Had the Sea Otter, been 
protected by international treaty at the 
time the Seal was, the Sea Otter might 
have been saved and might have: come 
back. 

What was the catch of the Sea Otter 
in its best days? Portlock and Dixon’s 
cargo sold for $50,000. In 1785, 5,000 
sea otter were sold in China for $160,- 
000. Two-hundred-thousand sea otter 
were taken by the Russians in 50 years. 
In 1875, American Companies newly 
come on the hunting ground, were tak- 
ing 3,000 a year. Kadiak was credited 
with 6,000 a year, Unalaska with 3,000, 
the Commander Islands with about 
5,000. 

And so while an optimist may depre- 
cate the possibility of high prices ex- 
terminating certain types of fur bearing 
wild life, Sea Otter is an argument on 
the other side for fur farming, game 
preserves, closed seasons, and interna- 
tional treaty to consérve any fur de- 
pleting down to the point of exhaustion. 








YOUR POCKET POLICEMAN— 
THE SAVAGE AUTOMATIC 


May be your home is in the city—or on 
a farm—or in a suburb. 

No matter; you need protection, and your 
Savage Automatic with its ten shots in two 
seconds—if you need them that fast—will 
prove to be a pocket policeman, to fight for 
you or give the alarm. 

It’s sensible home protection, this Savage 
—and any one can handle it, because “it 
aims as easy as pointing your finger.” 

Caliber .32 11 shots $25.00 
Caliber .380 10 shots $26.00 

See it, with the new grip that fits the 
hand, at your dealers, and write us for the 
descriptive booklet, “It Banishes Fear”. 
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YOUR FAVRE  1|PLANTS AS GUIDES 


A KNOWLEDGE OF THE HABITS OF CERTAIN FORMS OF 
VEGETATION IS OF GREAT VALUE TO THE WOODSMAN 


GAME FISH IN 
NATURAL COLORS 


A remarkable series of game fishes 
in their natural colors 


reproduced 
from the work of the famous fish 
artist, A. D. Turner. 


We have been exceedingly fortu- 
nate in procuring a limited number 
of wonderfully colored reproductions 
of what is truly the most magnificent 
collection of fish pictures ever paint- 
ed, and, while they last, we offer the 
individual subjects, delivered to any 
part of the United States, at $3 each. 

Here is the chance of a lifetime to 
obtain an accurate and authoritative 


reproduction of your favorite fish. | 


Each picture is an exact copy of the 
painting itself. The size of each 
subject is in excess of 17x27 inches. 
They are mounted on gilt bordered 
art board, ready for framing and are 
well worth $10 each. The special 
price at which they are available has 
been made $3. This includes all de- 
livery charges. 

Do not miss this opportunity to 


obtain a wonderful colored reproduc- 
| tion of best known game fishes. The 
| supply is limited, so fill out the at- 

tached blank and order at once. 


ORDER BLANK 


INDICATE BY CHECK MARK 
THE SUBJECTS REQUIRED. 


Mail this coupon, together with $3 for | 


each picture. Subjects are obtainable on 
special art paper and delivered in mail- 
ing tubes at $2.50,each. 


List of subjects available 


[] SMALL-MOUTHED BASS 
[] MOUNTAIN GRAYLING 

[] YELLOW PERCH 

[J PICKEREL 

(J PERCH PIKE 

(] COLUMBIA SALMON 

[] LANDLOCKED SALMON 
[] BROOK TROUT 

[J] BROWN TROUT 

(] LAKE TROUT 

[] RAINBOW TROUT 

[] SUNAPEE TROUT 


FOREST & STREAM (Art. Dept.) 
9 EAST 40th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Enclosed find $ to cover 
colored reproductions of game fish as 
checked above. 


Address 
MAIL ORDER TO 


FOREST & STREAM (cx#r. 
9 EAST 40th ST. N. Y. CITY 
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By-ALBERT A. HANSEN 


HERE are few persons 
gifted with that inex- 
plainable ability, 
sometimes termed the 
sixth sense, of accu- 
rately locating the 
proper directions when 
there are no familiar 
landmarks. Aids in 
locating directions are 
welcomed by lovers of 
the outdoors, and may 

—————— frequently prove the 
means of saving life. 

To those persons whom nature has not 
endowed with a reliable sense of direc- 
tion a knowledge of the habits of plants 
may sometimes be of inestimable value. 
The Indian, we are told, was richly gifted 
with the ability to tell directions, but he 
frequently enlisted the aid of plants in 
assisting him through dense woods or over 
boundless plains. One of the plants 
whose habits prove valuable as an index 
for the woodsman is the lichen. These 
plants thrive on the barks of trees, grow- 
ing usually in greatest abundance upon 
the north side. Although they are not in- 
fallible indicators, observation of the 
habits of these lichens will prove an aid 
in the finding of one’s direction. The 
writer recently had cause to be thankful 
for this knowledge when he was lost in 
the virgin hardwood forest of Grand 
Island, Michigan. 

In case lichens are not present in suffi- 
cient abundance to act as a guide, com- 
mon green moss may serve similar pur- 
poses. On exposed rock moss grows more 
luxuriously on the northern exposure than 
on the southern. The same phenomenon 
is true regarding the growth of moss on 
trees, since the.richest display is usually 
found on the northern side. The expla- 
nation is simple. Mosses as a class thrive 
best in moist situations. Since the south- 
ern exposure of a tree receives the di- 
rect rays of the sun, it will be dryer than 
the northern exposure, which receives 
a minimum of sun-rays. The northern 
exposure is in consequence damper, thus 
accounting for the denser growth of 
moss, The trees on the edge of the for- 
est will naturally be the best indices in 
this respect. 

The fact that the southern side of a 


tree receives maximum sunlight, sug- . 


gests another aid to finding one’s direc- 
tion. The greater amount of sunlight 
produces asheavier growth of branches 
and it is true that the longest branches 
and greatest leaf display are usuallyfound 
on the southern side ofa tree. Excep- 
tions to this rule are found when the trees 
are exposed to prevailing winds; the 
densest foliage will then be produced on 
the lee side. Furthermore, old woodsmen 
tell us that the majority of the highest 
tree-tops are inclined to the southeast. 


The strong sunlight from the south 
likewise has its effect on flowers in ex- 
posed situations. There are many species 
of plants whose flowers turn naturally 
toward the sun. A little observation on 
this point will soon acquaint one with the 
wild flowers which turn their heads to- 
ward the south in order to become ex- 
posed to the maximum amount of sun. 

Another group of plants proving valua- 
ble as indices is that known as compass 
plants. There are two kinds, one grow- 
ing commonly in the east and frequently 
known as wild lettuce, and another which 
reaches its greatest development on the 
plains and prairies of the west, from 
Michig-n to North Dakota and south- 
ward. 

Both the eastern and the western com- 
pass plants owe their value as guides to 
the fact that their leaves normally point 
north and south. The theories advanced 
for this remarkable phenomenon show the 
odd twists of minds of some of the earlier 
botanists. Thus we read that the polar- 
ity was caused by the magnetic influence 
on the resinous contents of the leaves, 
even though resin is a non-conductor. 
Again, the theory has been advanced that 
these leaves contain enough iron to render 
them susceptible to magnetic influences, 
although the iron content has been proved 
by the plant chemist to be insignificant. 

The most tenable theory is that the 
leaves, which in addition to pointing 
north and south are also turned orf edge, 
assume this position in order to obtain 
the full benefit of the morning and even- 
ing sun, and escape the hot blazing rays 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 44) 


Lichens usually grow in greatest abund- 
ance on th north side of a tree. 
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FORGOTTEN ISLANDS 
OF GEORGIA 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 26) 
tors of the novelist, Owen Wister, who 
visited it as a child and again later. 

The waters in this section contain 
untold numbers of fish of many varie- 
ties, including the delicious Altamaha 
shad, crab, shrimp, turtles, diamond 
back terrapin, alligators, porpoises and 
sharks. Yet the march of ‘progress 
passes with unceeing eye. Wild ducks 
in their flight drop to the lagoons, rice 
birds enjoy peace and plenty “In the 
freedom that fills all the space twixt 
the marsh and the skies.” 

When the proposed method of manu- 
facturing paper from marsh grass is 
perfected great wealth awaits some en- 
terprising- promoter, for here is the raw 
material in limitless quantities, unriv- 
alled (though unused) water facilities 
for transportation and timber for the 
erection of plants. 

The scenery on the Altamaha is al- 
most unsurpassed for quiet beauty. The 
river banks are densely wooded, and 
among the native oak, sycamore, cypress 
and pine gleam the dark foliage and 
snowy blossoms of beautiful magnolias 
and bay trees. In the spring these are 
festooned with garlands of fragrant 
yellow jessamine and purple wild wis- 
taria. Myriad of birds nest and rear 
their young and nowhere else is the 
thrilling, piercing sweetness of the 
mocking bird’s song heard more often. 


THE INS AND OUTS 
OF ICE FISHING 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 17) 
the holes which the natives have made. 


OR Pickerel I bait a large hook, with 
8 good sized chubs and put the hook 
about a foot from the bottom. Since 
tip-ups are not allowed here, I hang the 
line over a twig set in the ice at such 
an angle that the end centers over the 
hole. The line is lightly looped over 
this twig so that the fish can pull it off, 
and.I give him 15 to 20 feet of free line 
in addition. The theory of this is that 
the pickerel first grabs the lure and like 
a chicken runs to a quiet place to devour 
it. A jerk on the first strike is likely to 
pull the hook out of his mouth; whereas 
with time to swallow he will get it well 
down in the gullet. 

To land the big fellows in both winter 
and summer I use a gaff made as follows: 
Just before reaching the lake I cut a 
small stick, 3 to 4 feet long, and on the 
end of it wire a tripple hook. With a 
little care one can put this instrument 
under the lower jaw of the pickerel be- 
fore the eyes appear under the edge of 
the ice. The fish comes in easily to this. 
point and until he sees the fisherman 
makes comparatively little effort to get 
away. In summer this simple gaff en- 
ables me to get the big pickerel frequently 
on his first trip toward the boat. 

For winter crappie fishing it is well 
to have a sinker just heavy enough to 
take the line down and a cork just large 
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THE HOME RIFLE 


An English-made air rifle, not 
an air-gun, made with carefully 
rifled barrel by the greatest arms 
factory in England, shooting 
specially designed pellets as ac- 
curately as the finest of target 
“powder rifles.” No noise, no 
smoke, no odor, nocleaning after 
firing. Designed to be used in the 
yard or in the house, low-power 
and entirely safe, but not a toy. 


Fitted with adjustable sights. Made in 
two calibres and three models, .177 bore 
recommended for target practice, the .22 
for small game. With special B.S.A.tar- 
get holderand bullet catcher the whole 
family canenjoy target practice indoors 
without disturbing the neighbors or 
attracting the policeman on the beat. 
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only thing to use is an implement which 

can be jabbed straight down. Dealers in 

large centers have such in stock or a 

blacksmith can easily make one. Mine 

, F consists of an old rasp with a chisel edge 

welded to a % inch iron pipe, measur- 
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Will Shed Water Color Guaranteed. Fast 
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NOTHER thing which I would rec- 
ommend from experience is a pair 


Point aan ae — of long, heavy wristlets with thumb 
$y ura use” holes, coming down to the third joint of 
4 72”x90” dble. 12 Ibs. the fingers. They keep the hands warm 





ASK YOUR DEALER 
For yachting, motoring, camping, canoe- 
ing—wherever protection is i. 
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while the fingers are used for taking off 
fish and baiting up. With the hands 
warm the fingers do not get cold so 
quickly and soon recover in the pocket or 
mitten. 

Except for some unusual circumstance 
do not make a fire. There is merit in 
the exercise needed to collect the wood but 
none at all in the fire. Artificial heat 
makes one more susceptible to the cold. 
A good run around or the chopping of a 
new hole will start the body burning more 
oxygen, and this is the best kind of heat. 
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enough to float the line. The bite is gen- 
tle and he must be pulled on the first nib- 
A stick between 2 and 3 feet long, 
with a knob on one end on which to wind 
the line, is convenient for small fishing. 
Reels, of course, freeze up and are use- 
Whereas, the above device enables 
one not only to handle 30 to 50 feet of. 
line easily but to pick the line up quickly 
when there is a bite. A stick is much 
easier to grasp with the mittened hand 
than a light line, somewhat frozen per- 


For sunfish the fisherman must like- 
wise have light tackle. He grabs the bait 
Consequently 
a large sinker and cork may stop his 
swallowing and cause him to disgorge. 
Unless he is unusually hungry the sunfish 
‘| in winter time must have a worm merely 
I use 
the smallest hook obtainable on the mar- 
ket for.the purpose and attach it to the 
'| line with shoemaker’s thread. It will be 
noted that the sunfish, even the large fel- 
lows, have small mouths, and this is the 


Don’t use an axe for ar. ice pick. Witn 
that otherwise useful implement you will 
be likely to get two or three baths of cold 
water and have a miserable time in get- 
The 
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OLD ALBERT OF 
CHEMUNG oe 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 7) 


E did not break camp the next 

morning as we could make the 

two lakes—Bass and Silver—that 
day by running the canoe through the 
rapids. and stream that connect them 
with Stop Log and return that night to 
the camp. The distance to the lakes is 
about a quarter of a mile. 


Bass Lake is a small, shallow body of 
water compared with the rest of the 
chain. It is weedy, the home of the big- 
mouth bass. The large-mouth in these 
waters are almost the sporting equal of 
the small-mouth, as they are far larger 
(seldom under three pounds) and quite 
as active. As the shores of this lake are 
lower than the others, there are a lot 
of windfalls and stumps about the 
shores, also lily pads in great quantity. 
Here I successfully tried casting with a 
plug. Throwing well out past the stump 
or lily pad, then reeling in so as to pass 
the objective, rarely did I miss a strike. 


After a shore lunch of the three “B’s” 
—bacon, beans and bass—we carried 
over to Silver Lake. These lakes—Sil- 
ver and Bass—must have been one at 
some earlier time as there is only a short 
narrows between them. 


Silver Lake is one of the most beauti- 
ful in this group. It is perfectly round. 
On the southeastern side of the circle 
and from the narrows, which divide the 
lake in the middle, to the point directly 
opposite, there is a mass of pine te the top 
of the 200-foot rise, sloping away from 
the shore for half a mile gradually to 
the summit. The other side is a com- 
plete semi-circle of sheer granite equally 
as high, but palisade-like in its abrupt- 
ness.’ Only a solitary pine here and there 
grows out of a crevice in the rocky side, 
stunted, gnarled and twisted trying to 
get a root-hold. 


Here I have seen the most wonderful 
sunsets. The sun leveling its last rays 
on the great red granite wall, the lake 
a perfect mirror in its stillness, reflect- 
ing the purple, mauve and yellow,—a riot 
of soft glowing color. Then the extreme 
of the other shore, shrouded in a gloom 
only accentuated by the opposite coloring, 
the deep green of the pines, with here 
and there a great silver birch standing 
out white against the dark background 
and the old tote roads running from the 
water’s edge, overhung and dark with 
mystery. A Parrish only could paint the 
extreme coloring. 


I was so engrossed in the wonder of it 
that we were late getting back to camp; 
dark had fallen before we reached it. 
After the work was finished and the fire 
piled high, I waited for Old Albert, who 
had gone to the shore to turn the canoe, 
to join me. As I waited there came out 
of the darkness across the lake a long, 
strident wail ending in a sharp cry, as 
if a soul were in torment—it was a Cana- 
dian lynx coming to the shore to drink 
and fish. The unusual sight of a fire 
and the invasion of his sanctuary had 
aroused his ire. ‘ 
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the fire and leaning against it, 

filled his pipe, looked into the flame 
ror some minutes and then said: “You 
have asked of the belief of our old 
people; this I can say: In the old time, 
as now, we always believed in the Gitchi 
Manito, the Master of Life and Chibia- 
‘bos, his prophet. This is so today even 
cs we have embraced the Christian faith. 
The difference is little. Our people al- 
ways believed in the spirit living in a 
future state. It was told to us by our 
Men of Mystery of olden times, that the 
spirit must go a great distance in the 
West, beyond the home of Mudjekee’wis 
(the West wind) to a dreadful, deep and 
rapid river which is hemmed in by high 
and rugged hills. Over this strean:, from 
hiil to hill, there lies a long and slippery 
log of pine with the bark peeled, beyond 
which the spirit must pass to the Happy 


On Albert drew a pile of brush to 
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THE ROMANCE OF THE BEAVER. By A. 





Hunting Ground. On the other side of 
the stream there are six beings with 
rocks in their hands, which they throw 
at all who pass across. The good walk 
safely to the place of continual day— 
where the trees are always green, where 
the sky is always blue, where there is 
constant feasting, dancing and rejoicing, 
where there is no pain or trouble and 
where people never grow old but ever 
live young and enjoy youthful pleasures. 

The wicked, in crossing, see the stones 
coming and fall from the log down thou- 
sands of feet to where the dark waters, 
dashing over the rocks, carry them 
around and around ever to the same 
place in the whirling waters, where the 
trees are all dead and the waters are 
full of toads, lizards and snakes—where 
they are always hungry and where the 


























Radcliff Dugmore. The object of this work is 
to provide a book on the subject of the beaver 
free from exaggeration and not too. technical, 
and finally to call attention to the question of 
protecting the most interesting animal today 
extant. $3.00. 


TRAPPERS’ GUIDE. By 8. Newhouse. A 
manual of instructions for capturing all kinds 
of fur-bearing animals and for curing their 
skins, with observations on the fur trade, hints 
on life in the woods and narratives of hunting 
excursions, trapping; hints on construction of 
traps, where and how to place them; also hints 
on fur farming. $2.00: 


MANUAL OF TAXIDERMY. By C. J. May- 
nard and Chester A. Reed. Detailed instruc- 
tions for collecting, skinning and mountin, 
birds, animals, fish, reptiles and insects, an 
for tanning skins, rugwork, preparing back- 
grounds, etc. Illustrated by drawings and pho- 
tographs of mounted specimens. $2.00. 


NIGHT HUNTING. By J. E. Williams. Covers 
the how, when and where of this sport su- 
preme; whether it be hunting fox, mink, coon, 
possum or any other animal that challenges the 
sportsman’s skill, you should read “Night Hunt- 


sun never shines. The wicked are con- 


tinually climbing up the sides of the 


high rock to look at the beautiful country 
of the good, the place of the happy which 
they can never reach. This has always 


been our belief. You see it is little dif- 


ferent.” 


HE dawn was just silvering the 
edge of the hills as we had break- 
fast and as the sun came up over 

tue top of the pines, we struck camp. 
The carry up the face of that quarter 
mile hill looked pretty tough. Old Albert 
had been over the portage the day be- 
fore and made the trail, chopping out 
the underbrush, which made it appear 
easier. Leaving the canoe and each tak- 
ing half the duffle, we started. Have 
you ever tried toting one hundred pounds 
up a thirty degree rough rock portage? 
Try it sometime. The face of that rock 
was as smooth as a well polished mirror. 
Old Albert seemed to get along alright, 
but I had to literally hang on by my toes 
—one misstep meant a perfect slide into 
the stream below. With the canoe it was 
easier; I took the stern and could see 
Old Albert’s feet ahead so I just planted 
mine where his had been. 

The entrance to Compass Lake is quite 
remarkable. 
is fully two hundred feet above Stop Log 
and the other lower lakes, It is the huge 
granite walls which make this great dif- 
ference in the levels. Here at the en- 
trance ,of Compass Lake the walls nar- 
row till there are not more than a dozen 
feet dividing them. Where the water en- 
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ters the shute, this forms a natural flume. 

It can be plainly seen where, before the 

B O O K log slide was built, the water, after 

rushing through this natural funnel, 

spread fan-like in cascades over the sur- 

OF THE face of the whole side hill. It must have 

been an exquisite sight and it is now 

SM ALL MOUTHED B A S S very wonderful to see the tumbled waters 
rush down the long shute. 

BY Compass Lake is almost square with 


the points of the rectangle exactly on 
Prof. W. a; Loudon the true points of the compass. After 


leaving the shute there is a winding 
rock walls but widening into a low cran- 
berry swamp as one approaches the 
Lake enters from Louckes Lake at the 
extreme Eastern point. 

mouth bass in plenty and we fished for 
the better part of the morning. Arriv- 
portaged a hundred yards to the dam at 
the foot of the lake. Here we took pos- 
containing stove and old seats. The 
owner had left firewood and pelt stretch- 
from the number of stretchers it must 

have been a great season. 
——S | North an old Indian portage from Com- 
INCH FOR INCH ; ; pass Lake to: Lynx Lake, which I was 
~ and as it would be good to know for the 
future, I gave up fishing for the day, 
brush. Skirting the lake till I came to 
THE GAMEST FISH THAT SWIMS the North point, I continued directly 
North but somehow missed the trail, for 
Every Angler Should Secure on top of the highest of the hills,—fully 
A Copy of this Great Book five hundred feet above Compass Lake 
view from here defies description. Be- 
Based on many years observation and study || low, and seemingly a stone’s throw apart, 
of both small and large mouthed bass. This entire chain,—to the South, Compass and 
. Stop Log; to the East, Long, Louckes. 
work describes in full detail the life and ee. cake een me 
habits of this ever game fish. It tells where, || While to the North lay Lynx, Diamond 
t and Fairy. From the summit where I 

. two miles apart as the crow flies. 

the same distance on all four points of 
the compass lay Cold, Gold and Catch- 
Serpentine and Kosamogbog, all lakes of 
Delivered anywhere in the great size and beauty which I will at 
The summit where I stood is of bare 
red granite, comparatively flat, about 
SPECIAL FREE GIFT fifty feet across and falling away steeply 
Send us now your subscription to Forest and_ || 's 4 huge detached boulder of gray gran- 
ite, double the size of a grand piano, 
’ . surface. This and numerous others simi- 
rate of $5.00, and we’ll mail you a copy of lar found here, would seem to prove the 
¥ sas were left by the ice cap which, at one 
without many. additional cost. time covered the major portion of the 
9 EAST 40th ST. As I had missed the portage on the 
F OREST and STREAM N. Y. CITY, N. Y. Compass Lake side I finished the journey 
: and came out on a ridge above Lynx 


creek for a mile, at first between the 

lake. The stream that feeds Compass 

Here are found both small- and big- 

ing at the Louckes Lake entrance, we 

session of an old deserted trapper’s cabin 

ers of cedar and willow and judging 

From here there lies directly to the 

anxious to find. I had heard of the trail 
POUND FOR POUND took the rifle and started through the’! 
I went up and up until I found myself 

and seven hundred above Stop Log. The 

on all four sides of the hill, lies the 

and Trout; to the West, Bass and Silver, 

when and how to catch them. The bait and || stood they could not have been more than 
and cook them. : with Deer Bay running out of it and, at 
CLOTH BOUND PRICE $2.00 coma Lakes and farther still Loon, Eagle, 

United States or Canada some future time attempt to describe. 

on all sides. A phenomenal thing here 

Stream for two years at the special two-year resting directly in the centre of the flat 
Professor Loudon’s Small Mouthed Bass geologist’s glacier theory that the masses 

North American continent. 
Lake. I went carefully over the ground 
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and at last found the trail, overgrown | 
with bracken but still visible. I blazed 
it again as I went and in an hour was 
back in camp. 


LD Albert this night was strange- 

ly absorbed and after we had 

cleared the camp,. seemed to be 
anxious to tell his thoughts, an unusual 
thing with him. He said: “It is long 
since I have made the mind travel to 
these things but it is well I should tell 
what little I can remember; it may help 
my people if the old stories are retold.” 
I assured him that I would try to the 
best of my ability, to present them to 
the. public. This seemed to please him 
and from then on he told me all he could 
remember without reserve: 

“This is of the old time—the story of 
the Two Brothers: 

Of all the Divine Ones none were 
more honored than the sisters Be’na (the 
Changing Seasons) and _ Shin’gebis 
(Water, Air and Sky). Each sister 
bore a son; the son of Be’na was Osse’o 
(the Evening Star) and the son of 
Shin’gebis was Unktahee’ (God of the 
Water). At this time there were in the 
world many gods unfriendly to man; evil 
beings, giants and monsters who de- 
stroyed the people (these are the per- 
sonifications of the dangers that lie in 
nature). When the sons were grown 
they went to slay the Evil Spirits, that 
the people might be saved. The brothers 
asked their mothers, ‘Who is our father?’ 
and the mothers always answered, ‘You 
have no father.’ One day they set out 
to find him for themselves. They took 
a Holy trail and journeyed on a sunbeam, 
Mudjekeewis (the West Wind) guiding 
them, whispered counsel in their ears. 
Their father was Ghee’zis (the Sun) 
whose house was in the East on the shore 
of the Great Waters. There he dwelt 
with his wife, his daughters and his 
sons, the Black Thunder and the Blue 
Thunder. 

Until the coming of the brothers, the 
wife of the Sun did not know that her 
husband had visited the goddesses on 
earth. Nor would he believe that the 
two strange brothers were his sons until 
he had proved them so by making them 
undergo all kinds of trials which the 
youths came through unharmed. Then 
Ghee’zis rejoiced that these were indeed 
his children and promised to give them 
what they asked. They wanted weapons 
to slay the Evil Ones of the earth and 
Ghee’zis gave them the four lightnings 
that flashed from heaven, a mighty knife 
of stone and arrows of rainbows and of 
sunbeams. So the brothers slew the Evil 
Ones and after the victory returned to 
their mothers, rejoicing. 

Then Ghee’zis came to Be’na, and 
begged her to make a home for him in 
the West where he might rest at evening 
after his long day’s journey across the 
skies. Long he pleaded until at last she 
consented and said, ‘I will go and make 
a home for you if you will give me what 
I ask. You have a beautiful house in 
the East. I must have as beautiful a 
home in the West, beyond the shore and 
floating amid the waters. Around the 
house you must plant all kinds of gems, 
that they may illumine the earth.’ Ghee- 
zis granted every wish and now beyond 
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the mountains the sun-god dwells amid 
the glory of gem-set waters. 

This is an old, old story, told to the 
little child by its mother in the wigwam 
in the long winter night. It is strange 
but I think it beautiful.” 

I thought so too. 

(TO BE CONTINUED) | 


THE BOW AS A 
HUNTER’S WEAPON 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 11) 


of the thumb while the bowstring is 
behind it. Releasing is, of course, done 
by a combined relaxing of the forefinger 
and slipping out of the thumb. 


HAT accuracy can be expected 

from the bow under average 

hunting conditions? Can it be 
compared with the modern sporting rifle 
for serious game shooting? Let us con- 
sider a little. At the present day the 
hunter armed with a rifle and who is 
out for meat to eat and not for recrea- 
tion will naturally get as close as pos- 
ible to an animal before shooting, there- 
by increasing his chances for a kill. The 
bow and arrow hunter has always done 
the same thing and because his weapon 
was less powerful and less accurate his 
skill in woodcraft was necessarily corre- 
pondingly greater. Hiawatha killed his 
first deer, you will remember, by hiding 
in an alder thicket beside a deer trail. 

“Hidden in the alder bushes, 

There he waited till the deer came, 
Till he saw two antlers lifted, 
Saw two eyes point from the thicket, 
Saw two nostrils point to windward, 
And a deer came: down the pathway.” 
To distinguish the deer’s eyes and nos- 
trils he necessarily had to be pretty 
close and its safe to say that he also 
kept away from ‘the windward side of 
that deer trail too, lest the deer scent 
him. The probabilities are that Hia- 
watha shot that deer at fifty feet, or 
less. By way of comparison it may be 
stated. that this is about the extreme 
sure kill range of buckshot. 

A man of wide experience with In- 
dian hunters said that in his opinion 
the greater part of their game killed 
with arrows was shot on the short side 
of twenty yards, and this seems prob- 
able. The Indian got as close as he 
could before shooting and tried to make 
his kill a sure thing and if the white 
hunter of to-day would more generally 
follow his example there would be less 
crippled and lost game and probably 
fewer people shot by mistake as well. 

The records for accuracy have, of 
course, been made by the white man 
with his superior weapons. These au- 
thentic and comparatively recent cases 
of shooting as done by experts in the 
game will give an idea of what degree 
of accuracy -may be obtained, given 
proper equipment backed by careful 
practice. The list is taken from “The 
Witchery of Archery.” 

20 shots 4 ft. target 100 yds. time, one minute 
12 shcts 2ft. square 46 yds. 
10 shots Sin. square 30 yds. , 
11 shots 9in. bull 40 yds. 
This is approximately equivalent to 


13 arrows fired 
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the degree of accuracy that would be 
obtained by an average good shot with 
a heavy calibre revolver or pistol at 
these distances. An exceptionally ex- 
pert pistol shot with special arms and 
under favorable conditions would do 
much better. 





















t That Critical Moment 
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PEAKING in a general way, an ex- 

pert archer under average favora- 

ble conditions will be able to hit a 
mark one inch in diameter for every 
ten feet of distance, this with reason- 
able certainty. Some will do even bet- 
ter than this but most people far worse, 
due to lack of interest and practice, 
cr poor equipment. This is not gun 
accuracy but it is sufficient for much 
small game work and for big game 
where it.can be approached closely. 
Pope and Young and others have killed 
grizzly and black bear, deer, puma, and 
all sorts of varmints. This class of 
work means woodcraft of a high order, 
skill and nerve, for it takes physical 
bravery of the highest order to hunt, 
face and kill a grown grizzly as these 
men have, depending on bow and arrow. 

The range and penetration of arrows 
is far greater than is generally sup- 
posed. Shot from a powerful bow at 
short range an arrow will pass entirely 
through a deer or bear, cutting a rib or 
two in addition if: they happen to be 
in the way. Contests are often held in 
which the object has been to attain long 
flight, accuracy being a non-essential, 
and in such matches flight shots of 
over two hundred and fifty yards are 
common. Rapidity of fire is obtained 
by the archer simply sticking a number 
of arrows in the ground in front of him 
or holding several in his left hand. 
Through long practice he can grasp 
and fire them very rapidly without 
taking his eyes from the mark. 

In many cases the bow can be used 
to good advantage in procuring large 
fish, and with blunt arrows it will ac- 
count for many an English sparrow at 
short range. Fix a sort of “tit-tat-tce” 
(you remember the child’s game) ar- 
rangement of cross sticks or wires on 
the end of the arrow to increase its 
area and effectiveness. If your bow 
isn’t too powerful and you use a blunt 
arrow it is the ideal way of indicating 
to bird-hunting cats, the dog from next 
door that digs a hole in your smooth 
shaven lawn big enough to bury a cow 
in, and the chickens that scratch up the 
flower bed that they are all strictly, 
“personae non grata” in that neigh- 
borhood, while the total absence of 
noise, barring the remarks of the beast 
reasoned with, has its advantage. 

Aside from this, there is a certain 
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American waters, which is more complete and more 

serviceably arranged than any other in print. 
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more important variations in color and marking of trout. 


Reliable hints as to the best equipment, and the handling of the Rod, the Reel, 
the Line, the Leader, the Fly, based upon more than twenty-five years’ study 
of the habits of trout and the best way of catching them. 


A fair-minded disc f 
of Fishing. ussion-of the merits of the Wet-Fly and Dry-Fly methods 


Lists of flies best suited to certain waters, directions for making ones own 
leaders, and a wealth of miscellaneous data simply invaluable to even the most 
experienced angler. 


A Book for Every Angler’s Library PRICE $10.00 


Address--Book Department, Forest and Stream 
9 East 40th Street, New York City 


FREE COOK BOOK 


Every Camper Should Have One 


A Book of Practical Recipes fr use when ° potas 
hunting, or fishing—recipes Oe ea Canun: Zieh mee cemeeae 


derstand and Prepared by Eleanor Lee arene ‘coffee pot 
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best weapon, and in having acquired 
the knowledge and skill to use it, 
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FOLDING PUNCTURE-PROOF CANVAS BOATS 


Light, easy to handle, no leaks or repairs; check as bagga 

carry by hand; safe for family; all = non-sinkable ; oe 

than wood; used by U. S and Foreign Governments. Awarded 

First Prize at Chicago and St. Louis World's Fairs. We fit our 
boats for Outboard Motors. Catalog. 

King Folding Canvas Boat Co., 428 Harrison St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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Motor Boats end Boat Motors 


DESIGN — CONSTRUCTION— OPERATION — REPAIR 


Written by a corps of experts, edited by 
VICTOR W. PAGE, M. E. 


Member of the Society of Automotive Engineers 
Author of “The Modern Gasoline Automobile,” etc. 


524 Pages (6x9) 372 specially made engravings and Complete Working 
; Drawings for Boat Builders 
INCLUDES 


Full Instructions for Building Five Boats Ranging from_a General Utility 
16-Foot Model to a 25-Foot Raised Cabin Cruiser from Tested Designs, by 


A. CLARK LEITCH, Naval Architect and Boat Building Expert 


Price $4.00 


indi ble book for every present or perspective owner, user, repairman or 
eee a asaee boats and marine engines. A non-technical treatise for practical 
men. Includes a special chapter on seaplanes and flying boats. 


HIS is a complete handbook for all interested in any phase of motor boat- 
l ing, as it considers all details of modern hulls and marine motors, deals 


exhaustively with boat design and construction, design and installation 
of all types of marine engines and gives expert advice on boat and engine main- 
tenance and repair. Not only is boat construction fully treated but every needed 
dimension is given for building from complete, yet simple plans and construc- 
tion is considered step by step. Everything from the selection of the lumber 
and laying out the boat molds to the finish of the completed craft is outlined 
in detail. The boats described have been built by the author and the plans 
are right. Sent prepaid to any address on receipt of the price. 
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“Can You Throw a Single or Double 
Diamond Hitch? 


HORSE PACKING 


By CHARLES JOHNSON POST 


Or a Wiman One-Man Hitch 
“ “ Pole Hitch 

“ “ Saw Buck Saddle 

“ “ Saw Buck Sling 

“ “ Gross Tree Hitch 

“ “ Squaw Hitch 

“ “ Lifting Hitch 

“ “ Stirrup Hitch 

“ “ Saddle Hitch 


Tells you how to pack a horse for the trail—it tells you 
how to make sling nets and many other ‘things that are 
necessagy where a horse is used for the trail or trek, 
besides showing how to throw the different hitches used 
by the men who know. 

200 pages, 175 diagrams and illustrations; flexible cloth 
binding; price $1.00. 


FREE With a Year’s Subscription to Forest and Stream 
at the $3.00 Yearly Rate 
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Become a Charter Member of New Sportsmen's Club 


A group of sportsmen having acquired an option to purchase 480 acres 
of fine timber and brush land in Orange County, New York, will be 
interested in hearing from a few sportsmen who would consider joining an 
exclusive sportsmen’s club of limited membership. 


Property offers bear, deer and partridge hunting, with one mile of trout 
stream and pickerel lake. 


Address for particulars: 


F. L. BARLOW, 11 Sussex St., Port Jervis, N. Y. 
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DOCTOR HENSHALL 
ON THE NILE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 15) 


Attic Plain, surrounded by the famous 
mountains of Old Hymettus, Pentelli- 
cus, Parnes and Corydallus, so familiar 
to classic readers, and enclosed by the 
Bay of Salamis and the Saronic Gulf. 
Modern Athens is chiefly conspicuous 
to the newcomer. on account of the ex- 
treme whiteness of its buildings and 
streets, and even the ruined temples 
are as white as when the marble was 
quarried from old Pentellicus. The 
most prominent and celebrated feature 
of Athens is the Acropolis, crowned by 
the Parthenon, and just below it is the 
Areopagus, or Mar’s Hill, where St. 
Paul preached his famous sermon to 
the Athenians. I had the curiosity to 
climb to the summit of this hill, and in 
a depression at the top I saw one of 
the “men of Athens” sleeping off the 
effects of too much booze. Some of the 
modern buildings of Athens consist of 
a fine University, the Academy, numer- 
ous colleges and schools and the Palace. 
The National Museum has a very rich 
collection of Grecian antiquities, in- 
cluding those exhumed by Dr. Schlie- 
mann from Troy, .Mycenz and else- 
where. ° 

We were especially desirous to visit 
Mycene and other places in the Pel- 
oponnesus and accordingly went by 
steamer to the old fortified town of 
Nauplia at the head of the Gulf of 
Argolis. At Nauplia we secured a 
carriage and driver, and after an hour 
or two we stopped to visit the ruins of 
Tiryns, and to admire its wonderful 
Cyclopean walls. Another hour or two 
brought us to Argos, the oldest city in 
Greece, where we tarried for luncheon. 
The principal features of Argos were 
the Acropolis and the rock-hewn amphi- 
theater with a seating capacity of ten 
thousand. From Argos a few hours’ 
drive took us to Mycenz. Along the 
roads traversed were numerous shrines, 
where our Jehu stopped to deposit a 
copper coin, and perhaps to breathe a 
prayer, and what seemed strange to 
our boasted advanced civilization, was 
that these offerings were never mo- 
lested by the wayfarer, but were held 
to be sacred, and were collected by the 
priests. The “Thirsty Plain of Argos” 
seemed to have had its influence on our 
driver, inasmuch as he was obliged to 
stop at every roadside wineshop to as- 
suage his consuming thirst with a glass 
of amber colored, but bitter and as- 
tringent native wine. The wineshops 
were kept mostly by priests who wore 
stovepipe hats without brims, even 


when working in the fields. 


Mycenz is best known in history as 
the capital of Agamemnon’s kingdom, 
about 500 B. C., although it was found- 
ed nearly a thousand years before. It 
stands on a hill, with a valley between 
it and the neighboring mountains. 
When Schliemann began his excava- 
tions it was entirely covered for many 
feet with star dust and the shifting 
sands of the Plain of Argos. gHe un- 
earthed many tombs, among others 
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those of Agamemnon and members of 
his family; and many gold death masks, 
jewelry, vases, weapons and valuable 
articles of various kinds were found. 

The Citadel, or the Acropolis, is ap- 
proached by a walled way which leads 
to the “Gate of Lions”, which is formed 
of immense blocks of stone, and its 
portal is surmounted by a large trian- 
gular slab on which are carved the two 
rampant lions. The city itself was the 
scene of much crime and cruelty and 
many murders. 

In 1878 Judge Longworth published 
his “Electra”, a translation of the 
greek tragedy bearing the same title, 
by Sophocles. It related the wander- 
ings and exile of Orestes, the brother of 
Electra, and his return to Mycene to 
avenge the death of his father, Aga- 
memnon, who was cruelly murdered by 
Clytemnestra, his wife, and the mother 
of Electra and Orestes. 

As we stood before the Gate of Lions, 
perhaps on the very spot trod by the 
sandals of Orestes on his return, it 
must. have been very gratifying to my 
friend to imagine that, under the spell 
and glamor of the local atmosphere, 
the scenes and stirring events of his 
poem seemed almost a realism as he re- 


called the lines: 
“Home of my sires! before your lofty gates, 
Behold, at length, a heaven-sent champion 
waits. 
No more a wandering exile in disgrace. 
Receive him to his kingly father’s place.” 


ESUMING our journey we arrived 

at Old Corinth in the afternoon 

where some excavations were be- 
ing made, and where we obtained some 
very ancient coins and several small 
tear-bottles of alabaster, also some flat 
terra cotta lamps about the size of a 
silver dollar. We visited the nearby 
ancient Fountain of Pirene where Bel- 
lerophon captured the winged steed 
Pegasus, which we were curious to see. 
We found some peasant women doing 
their weekly washing at the spring, 
mauling the clothes with wooden mal- 
lets in lieu of washboards. But the 
only horse in sight was a rude wooden 
clothes-horse on which hung some 
freshly-washed linen. 

We then drove three miles to New 

Corinth on the old Gulf of Corinth. 
Longworth, being in a reminiscent 
mood, gravely informed me, for no ap- 
parent reason except to air his Biblical 
knowledge, that the “I Corinthians” 
dwelt in Old Corinth, and that the “II 
Corinthians” lived in New Corinth! 
. Corinth, which was one of the most 
ancient and opulent cities of Greece, is 
situated near the narrow isthmus 
separating Peloponnesus from _ the 
mainland. The year before our visit 
a ship canal had been completed, cut- 
ting through the rocky isthmus, and 
connecting the Adriatic and Agian 
seas. Ancient Corinth was renowned 
as being the seat of the athletic festi- 
vals known as the Isthmian Games, 
where the same contests were held as 
at Olympia. At first the victors were 
crowned with wreaths of parsley, which 
in after years were changed for those 
of vine leaves, and which were more 
valued and cherished than the medals 
and pewter mugs awarded at the pres- 
ent day. 
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Water Birds— Game Birds 
—Upland and Shore Birds 
—In Colors 

By CHESTER A. REED 


Is a book written especially for sports- 
men as.a concise guide to the identifica- 
tion of water birds, game upland and 
shore birds. 

One hundred and sixty species of birds 
are faithfully depicted by the colored 
pictures, and the text gives considerable 
idea of their habits and tells where they 
are to be found at different seasons of 
the year. 
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These illustrations are reproduced from water-color painting by the author, whose 
books on birds and flowers have had the largest sale of any ever published in this 
country. They are made by the best known process by one of the very first 
engraving houses in the country and the whole typography is such as is rarely 


seen in’ any book. 


The cover is a very attractive and unique one, with set-in pictures. 


PRICE 50 CENTS DELIVERED ANYWHERE 


FREE 


WITH FOUR MONTHS’ SUBSCRIPTION TO FOREST 
AND STREAM AT REGULAR RATE OF 
$1.00 FOR FOUR ISSUES 


FOREST AND STREAM (Book Dept.) 


9 EAST 40th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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is a monthly magazine, 


: 1 crammed full of 
Hunting, Fishing, Camping and Trapping 
stories and pictures, valuable information about 
guns, rifles, revolvers, fishing tackle, camp 
outfits, best places to go for fish’ and yame, 
changes in fish and game laws, and a thousand 
and one helpful hints for sportsmen. NaTIoNAL 
Sportsman tells you what to do when lost in 
the woods, how to cook your grub, how to build 
camps and blinds, how to train your hunting 
dog, how to preserve your trophies, how to 
start a gun club, how to build a rifle range. 
_No book or set of books you can buy will 
give you the amount of up-to-date information 
about life in the open that you can get from 
a year’s subscription to the NatronaL Sports- 
man. Special information furnished to sub- 
scribers at all times, Free of Charge. 


The 8 beautiful outdoor sport pittures, shown above, 
are produced on heavy art paper, size 9x12, in strik- 
ingly attractive colors, from original oil paintings by 
well-known artists. They make appropriate and pleasing 
decorations for the den, camp or clubroom of any man 
who likes to hunt or fish. - 

I 


On receipt of $1.00 
SPECIAL OFFER 0% reccint of $1.00 wert 


SPORTSMAN magazine for a whole year, 12 big is- 
sues, together with the set of 8 pictures described 

. Pin a dollar. bill to attached coupon and mail 
it right now at our risk. Your money back if not 


ORDER BLANK 
National Sportsman Magazine. 
; 220 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 
1 Fnclosed find $1.00 for a year’s subscription to the Na- 
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to 
Pipe-Smokers 


No matter how dry the tobacco may 
be when you put it in this Pocket 
Humidor it soon sweetens up. 
Simply moisten the patent, humidiz- 
ing lining under the flap, every few 
days, and tobacco perfection is as- 
sured. ; 


This lining is enclosed in a new 
pouch material that combines all 
the advantages of rubber and leather 
pouches— yet none of the disad- 
vantages. Wear-proofed and soil- 
proofed, this velvety. soft pocket 
humidor will last for years with 
ordinary usage and always keep 
your tobacco in prime condition. 


Retail Price, $1.00 


Tens of thousands Particular pipe 
smokers and those “who roll their 
own” are already getting a new sat- 
isfaction out of this pocket humidor. 


You can have this POCKET HU- 
MIDOR FREE of additional charge 
by subscribing now to FOREST 
AND STREAM for one year at the 
regular rate of $3.00. 


Money refunded if supply is ex- 
hausted. 


FOREST AND STREAM, 
9 East 4oth Street, 
New .York, N. Y. 


For the enclosed $3.00 enter my subscrip- 
tion’ to FOREST AND STREAM for one 
year and send me without extra cost one 
POCKET HUMIDOR as advertised. 
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ROM Corinth we sailed on the little 
steamer Pelops for Scala, on the 
Gulf of Lepanto, where by a previ- 

ous arrangement made at Athens we 
found our dragoman, Apostolides, and 
Andreas the cook, and a pack train of 
six mules, which were to carry our cots, 
bedding, provisions and cooking uten- 
sils, inasmuch as the inns of the in- 
terior villages were not considered de, 
sirable. Other quarters had been pro. 
vided in advance by our dragoman, At 
Scala we found Professor Murray, 
Curator of Greek Antiquities at the 
British Museum, accompanied by Mrs, 
Murray, who were to go as far as 
Mount Parnassus with us. 

At the foot of Mount Parnassus we 
came to the village of Castri, which 
was built amid the ruins and on the 
site of Delphi and the Temple of 
Apollo. This was the seat of the fa- 
mous Delphic Oracle which played so 
important a part in the affairs of an- 
cient Greece. Here was the cleft or 
fissure in the mountain which had been 
spanned by the Sacred Tripod, but, we 
failed to notice or sense the intoxica- 
ting vapor which was wont to throw the 
Pythian priestess into a prophetic or 
clairvoyant state, and which formerly 
welled up from dark and mysterious 
recesses of the mountain. 

In a narrow gorge we observed the 
once famous Castalian spring, but, as 
at the Fountain of Pirene, it seemed to 
be wash day with the women of the 
village, who were pounding their soiled 
linen with mallets, in the sacred stream, 
and spreading it on the rocks to dry. 
This utilitarian proceeding was a sad 
blow to our cherished and preconceived 
anticipations, and after luncheon we 
rode to the village of Arachnia, I 
think, or at any rate it had a name 
with some suggestion of a spider, and 
appropriately, for the village was re- 
nowned for weaving. 


We were domiciled in the house of a 
prosperous widow, who owned some 
terraced farm land on the mountain 
side, a mile or two away. I learned 
through Apostolides that she had a son 
in the law school at Athens and another 
at the medical college in Constantino- 
ple. . Her handsome daughter showed 
us with much pride her dowry-chest, or 
“hope-chest,” nearly as tall as herself, 
filled to the top with all sorts of house- 
hold linen and wearing apparel, hand- 
somely embroidered, and all the work 
of her own hands. The women of this 


2.50) village, old or young, when the house- 


to-Da' 
CANOEING, SAILING AND MOTOR BOATING.. 2.50 


wae Boys! oe OF HUNTING AND FISHING. 


Kid \ 
AIREDALE, ‘seTteR AND HOUND. A Practical Lee 


50} hold duties are done, are either weav- 


ing or embroidering or knitting, and 
out walking or in the fields are never 
without the distaff and spindle, spin- 
ning the warp and woof for the loom. 
Happening in our bedroom I sur- 


g5| P¥rised the widow with several of her 


WARREN H. MILLER, incl, N.J. 


KENNEBEC 


KENNEBEC CANOES—Safest te Use 
The superiority of the KENNEBEC CANES 
is due primarily to an ideal—the aim of the 
makers to create a new and higher po 
canoe i: Write for the Free Book today. 
Kennehec Boat and Canoe Co, 
23 KR, Sq., Waterville. Maine, 


neighbors examining the pattern of a 
scroll border on one of our cotton 
blankets, but failing to pick it out 
placed it against the window in the en- 
deavor to trace it with a pencil. With 
the aid of Apostolides I convinced them 
that the coveted border was a cheap, 
crass and ugly design, and was in no 
degree comparable with their own or- 
iginal, artistic and beautiful patterns 
and Grecian borders, which so pleased 
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them that they abandoned the coverlet 
with disgust. 

At Lebadea we found that the 
streams so celebrated in ancient song 
and story, Mnemosyne (memory) and 
Lethe (forgetfulness) one cold, the 
other hot, were harnessed to the water 
wheels of two mills, and so the icono- 
clastic work went on. 


FTER traversing the plains of 

Beotia for several hours we ar- 

rived at Thebes, the birthplace of 
Hercules, and one of the most famous 
citits of ancient Greece, but its glory 
had departed, and we journeyed on for 
fifty miles further when we again ar- 
rived at Athens. Although a little 
dusty at times-over the limestone roads 
and the dry beds of mountain streams, 
we greatly enjoyed the journey by pack 
train. 3 

The little mules were shod with thin 
plates of iron,. pointed at the toe, which 
they dug into the rocks of mountain 
roads and climbed like goats. At sun- 
rise or sunset, the peasants hurrying to 
their terraced fields, or returning home- 
ward, accompanied by their mules and 
goats, with the ascending or declining 
sun seen over the mountain peaks, with 
the crimson of dawn or the golden 
tints of the gloaming were sights that 
are indelibly fixed on memory’s mirror. 
And the singing and merriment of the 
swains, and the rippling laughter of the 
matrons and maidens as they tripped 
along, with the ever present distaff and 
spindle, will never be forgotten. 

A gratifying fact made apparent dur- 
ing our journey through the interior of 
Greece was that, notwithstanding the 
people of Greece were subject to the 
rule and domination of the Turks for 
four centuries, there was no evidence 
anywhere of the slightest trace or taint 
of Moslem influence. That domination 
had left no impress on their morals or 
manners, customs or costumes, lan- 
guage, politics or religion, but had ce- 
mented the different provinces into a 


great and glorious nation that at the | 


present day seems likely to extend its 
sway over Turkey, a consummation de- 
voutly to be wished. 


FISHING THE 
MIKADO'S STREAMS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 17) 


a fallen beam and I saw something 
move. At first it looked to me like a 
log, but I discovered it was a huge fish 
of some kind. I offered a juicy worm 
to it, but it remained indifferent. See- 
ing some red berries on a wild rose 
bush, I plucked one, put it on the hook, 
and sunk it near the fallen beam. Like 
a flash the fish darted after it, and the 
struggle began at once. The log upon 
which I stood suddenly gave way, and 
I plunged headlong into the water. The 
fall broke my bamboo pole. For an in- 
stant the broken piece of the pole with 
the line holding the fish disappeared 
and I thought my game was lost, but 
in another instant it came up to the 
surface. Like a hyena after its prey 
I rushed after it. When I succeeded 
in grabbing it, the fish made a fearful 
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Finest Salt Water Fishing 


_ Red Fish or Channel Bass, Trout and other 
varieties. Best Duck _ shooting, 
Mallards, Red Heads and Black 
Duck. Expert guides, good 
accommodations. 
ROLSTON HOTEL 
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The country traversed by the System of the Newfoundland Government Railway Commission i 
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dering where to go to satisfy 
that longing to hear: the click 
of the reel and the whirr of 
the line, submerge your doubts 
and start for MIAMI. 

THINK OF IT! There are 700 dif- 
ferent varieties of fish to be caught 
in this territory and off this coast. 
The ones you are most interested in 
are Tarpon, Sailfish, Tuna, Amber- 
jack—Bonefish and Kingfish—and 
they are here in abundance. 
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subject ever written. Full ex- 
planations how to build cabins 
of all sizes with directions and 
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leap. Its immense size and its beautiful 
coloring amazed me. I made a desper- 
ate effort to get to the shore, pulling 
the monster fish—and I succeeded. 
There it lay on the grass, its broad side 
exposed to the sun. 

“A ten pounder!” shouted a man who 
came to see the trout. While we were 
admiring the handsome fish and com- 
menting on its weight and coloring, it 
made a sudden leap toward the em- 
bankment. Both of us fell simul- 
taneously upon it, and by so doing we 
bumped into each other and both of us 
fell backward. In the meantime, the 
fish made another leap, and still an- 
other. Desperately I hopped after it on 
all fours,—and caught it by the tail 
when its head was already hanging 


, over the embankment. As I stood tight- 


ly grasping the fish under the gills, I 
felt the thrill of triumphant joy. The 
man congratulated me upon my “mirac- 
ulous” success. It was a rainbow trout 
of rare size and of rare beauty. 


HOW TO USE 
SNOWSHOES 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 23) 


walking and racing, and secondly, the 
stubby, almost round shoes used in 
hilly, rough or wooded country. The 
latter are the “bear paw” type, so 
named because of their similarity to 
Bruin’s pads. 

The looser and more powdery the 
snow the longer the shoe should be— 
that is, in open country. In the far 
North where the snow remains. light, 
flaky and deep, the most serviceable 
shoe is about 60 by 12 inches. The 
“Algonquin” is the favorite in the east- 
ern states. It is a decidedly broad 
type, approximately 38 by 16 inches, 
with rounded toe, hollowed a bit on the 
sides, and a long narrow heel. 

Perhaps the best all-purpose shoe is 
about 48 by 14 inches, with close or 
open filling according as the snow is 
light or wet and “packy.” It should be 
of the flat pattern, though our traveler 
should have had some preliminary 
practice with this type before attempt- 
ing a long hike. The curled toe is 
usually preferred by the beginner, and 
when the change is made to flat shoes 
—which ultimately are more satisfac- 
tory—a little time is required to get 
the stride. For all straight-away 
walking, as I have said, it is best to 
have the heel decidedly heavier than 
the toe. A broad toe with a narrow 
heel that cuts well down makes turning 
easier. Invariably’ the snowshoe that 
cuts down evenly at both ends is fa- 
tiguing, because it is hard to extricate 
from the snow. 

L. E. EvBANkKs, Washington. 


PLANTS AS GUIDES 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 32) 


at noon-day. Science has proved that too 
powerful sunlight will decompose certain 
fluids within a leaf which are essential 
to the proper discharge of the leaf func- 
tions. It is probable that the compass 
plants are more sensitive to intense sun- 
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Wild lettuce plant 


light and have, therefore, adopted this 
device to escape the meridian sun. 

The eastern compass plant is variously 
known as wild lettuce, prickly lettuce, 
milk thistle, or horse thistle, and is the 
plant from which our cultivated lettuce 
is supposed to have originated. It is an 
immigrant from Europe, but has become 
so perfectly naturalized here as to be 
known among farmers as a troublesome 
weed. The plant occurs frequently in 
fields and waste places, and probably can 
be found in every state in the union. The 
polarity is found only among plants 
growing in the open, and is lost in shady 
situations. 

Dr. J. C. Arthur, of Purdue University, 
was the first to notice that when the com- 
mon garden lettuce goes to flower it be- 
comes a compass plant, as indicated by 
the stem leaves. 

The western compass plant is one of 
the resin weeds, but due to its value as a 
guide it has earned the appelation of pilot 
plant, polar plant and compass plant. It 
forms a frequent and interesting sight 
upon our prairies from Ohio to South 
Dakota, and as far south as Alabama; its 
large, bright yellow flowers are a wel- 
come relief on the otherwise monotonous 
prairie landscape. The deeply cut lower 
leaves, especially on young plants, point 
north and south, assuming a vertical po- 
sition in so doing. Many of the pioneers 
who blazed the trail of civilization into 
the Great West were directed across the 
vast prairies by this useful plant. Long- 
fellow in his immortal epic, “Evangeline,” 
extolled the virtues of this faithful guide 
when he wrote: 

“Look at this delicate plant that lifts 
its head from the meadow, 

See how its leaves all point to the north, 
as true as the magnet; 

It is the Compass-flower, that the finger 
of God has suspended 

Here on its fragile stalk, to direct the 
traveller’s journey, 

Over the sea-like, pathless, limitless waste 
of the desert.” 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 47) 
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ARMS AND AMMUNITION 


BRAND NEW 250/3000 SAVAGE HIGH 
power, lever action, $45. .45 Colt’s Revolver, 
very shape, $35. Remington typewriter, 
used very little, $65. A. H. Clothier, James- 
town, N, D, 


= nts PAIR 7 Ww. ee 
high-grade guns, 12 gauge, 30 inc x x 
f. Both: barrels full choke. ns ‘are now 
in perfect condition; make a wonderful pattern. 
English leather, oumgicte equipments. Address, 
“Greener,” care of Forrest AND STREAM. 


FOR SALE.—PARKER BROTHERS HAM- 
merless 12 gauge, 30 in. vulcan steel barrels; 
like new, $65. Parker Brothers hammer, 12 
gauge, 30 in. Damascus barrels, in fine condi- 
tion, $50. Two Remington hammer, 10 gauge, 
30 in. Damascus, good condition, $25 each. Two 
Remington Automatic rifled barrel, Standard 
Grade; new, $75; one has been used, $65. Bur- 
gess Repeater, 12 gauge, 30 in., fine Damasucs, 
full choke, fine shooter, good condition, $30. 
Remington Automatic, .22 caliber, good condi- 
tion, $30. Winchester, 45-60, Model 1863; good, 
$12. Smith & Wesson revolver, .44 caliber, 
double action, six shot, 6 in. tip up barrel; good 
condition, $15. Colt .88 cal., 6 in. barrel Army 
Special, like new, with holster and cartridge belt, 
$28. 82-20 caliber single shot Hopkins Allen, 
perfect shooter, $6. 1880 Danzig old relic gun, 
$20. Belcher toading machine for shotgun 
shells, $15. Winchester reloading tool, .32 cal. 
Ww. C. F., $8. Also bullet mold, $2. Two clari- 
nets, 15 keys, 2 rings, 20 each. Two first-class 
guitars, $15 each. Fine light single driving 
harness like new, $22. DeLavell Cream Separa- 
tor, $30. Everything in_ perfect condition. Geo. 
Hager, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 


FOR SALE.—REMINGTON RIFLE, NO. 5. 
Sirgle shot, 7 M.M., set trigger, Lyman sights, 
in perfect order. W. B. Lambdin, Pony, Mon- 
tana. 4 


FOR SALE—WINCHESTER, MODEL 1890, 
- long, brand new, $25.00. O. B. Stone, Lovell, 
aine. 


OLD-TIME AND MODERN FIREARM 
bought, sold and exchanged. Kentucky flintlock 
rifies, old-time pistols, revolvers, guns, 
powder horns, etc. Lists free. Stephen Van 
Rensselaer, 805 Madison Ave., New York City. 


FISHING EQUIPMENT 


FLY TYING MATERIAL AND SUPPLIES. 
Everything for tying your own flies. Price list 
free. A. Willmarth, Roosevelt, N. Y. 


FOR SALE.—COMPLETE CONTENTS OF 
my fishing rod factory, with tools and machin- 
ery, for making split bamboo rods. Large amount 
f raw material and hundreds of glued stock 
ready for mounting. John Landman, 59 
Cedar street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


A SURE CATCH FOR TRAPPERS—TRAP 
skunk, fox, mink in coldest weather; no digging; 
sure thing any time of season. The best method 
known in the world for trapping mink. Our 
method will last a life time; make you many 
dollars. Remit $1 for all instructions. Address 
Geo. Townsend, 2-L-B-51, Plainfield, New 


Jersey. 


EARN $25 WEEKLY, SPARE TIME, WRIT- 
ting for newspapers, magazines. Experience un- 
necessary; details free. Press Syndicate, 529, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


FOR SALE—FOREST AND STREAM VOL- 
umes 10, 11, 12; 13, 14. A. S, B., care Forest 
and Stream. 


FOR SALE—MOOSE, ELK, ROCKY MOUN- 
tain sheep and deer heads, correctly prepared for 
mounting, also scalps to use in mounting the 
horns you now have. Sets of horns, elk tusks, 
etc., all at trade. One price to all. Delivery 
guaranteed. Edwin Dixon, Taxidermist, Union- 
ville, Ontario. 


NEW KRAG CARBINE FO SALE. SIGHTED 
Lyman Co. Address George Bartlett, “The 
illows,”” Guilford, Connecticut. 


In Writing to 


A nominal charge of ten 
cents per word will carry 
classified messages to our 
army of readers on farms, 
in the towns and cities, 
and at the end of blazed 
trails. 





MISCELLANEOUS—CONTINUED 


PEARLS, BAROQUES, SLUGS; BOUGHT, 
sold and exchanged, loose or mounted. L. V. 
Mapes, Indiana Harbor, Indiana. 


PLANS FOR POULTRY HOUSES. ALL 
styles. 150 illustrations, Also copy of “The Full 
Egg Basket.” These will surely please—send 
25c. Inland Poultry Journal, Dept. 83, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. 


SHAWNEE, OKLAHOMA, A GROWING 
city. Write for information, Board of Com- 
merce, Shawnee, Oklahoma, 


SILVER, BLACK, CROSS AND RED FOXES 
for immediate delivery. Pedigreed stock. En- 
close stamp for particulars. Todd & Moore, Box 
384, St. Stephen, N. B 


TRANSFER GOLD MONOGRAM INITIALS 
on your automobile, motorcycle, bicycle, gun, 
traveling bag, suit case, etc. Two, 50c; four, 
75c; six, $1.00; borders, 50c; brush cement, 15c. 
Sample circular free. Van Ness Supply Co., 
Pompton, New Jersey. 


PHOTO SUPPLIES 


MAIL US 20c WITH ANY SIZE FILM FOR 
development and six velvet prints. Or send six 
negatives any size and 20c for six prints. Or 
send 40c for one 8 x 10 mounted enlargement. 
Prompt, perfect service. Roanoke Photo Finishing 
Co., 220 Bell Ave., Roanoke, Virginia. 


TAXIDERMY 


LARGE, NEWLY MOUNTED WINTER- 
killed Elk heads, Rocky Mountain Sheep heads, 
Mule and White Tail Deer heads. All fresh 
heads recently mounted in my studio by the 
best methods of true-to-life taxidermy. Express 
prepaid on approval anywhere in the United 
States. Edwin Dixon, Canada’s Leading Tari- 
dermist, Main Street, Unionville, Ontario. 


TWO LARGE, NEWLY MOUNTED WIN- 
ter killed moose heads for sale. True to wild 
nature. Mounted by the best known methods of 
taxidermy by the best experts in this work in 
Canada. Express prepaid on approval anywhere 
in the United States. Edwin Dixon, Canada’s 
Leading Taxidermist, Unionville, Ontario. ~ 


YOU CAN TAN YOUR OWN FURS AND 
skins. You can make lined rugs and robes. Any- 
one can do this profitable work with my Tan- 
ning Formulas and up-to-date time and labor 
saving methods at small expense. Complete for- 
mulas, etc., only $3 postpaid, duty free. Edwin 
Dixon, Taxidermist, Unionville, Ontario. 


WILD DUCK ATTRACTORS 


MORE WILD DUCKS WILL COME TO 
your waters if you plant wild rice, their favor- 
ite’ food. Plant as soon as waters are open for 
crop next fall, Order now to avoid possible dis- 
appointment. Germination guaranteed. Expert 
planting advice. Write Terrell, Naturalist, Dept. 
H99 Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 


Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. It will 
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. In transactions between strangers, the 
gershape rice in eo en of ° draft, 
oney order or certi eck able to 
the seller should be deposited vith some 
disinterested third person or with this of- 
fice with the understanding that it is not 
to be transferred until the dog has been 
received and found to be satisfactory. 


COLLIES 


science insite 

WHITE COLLIES, BEAUTIFUL, INTELLI- 
gent, refined and useful; pairs not a kin for sale. 
The Shomont, Monticello, Iowa. 


Close working dog, with or without 
Good nose and lots of endurance. Fine ~ 
house dog; white, blue-black ticks and marking. 
$75.00 takes him. A. G. Wiley, M.D., Bar 
Mills, Maine. ? 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE—HOUNDS 1 
to 3 years old, for firearms, in new or used 
condition. Address Noah King, Calico Rock, 
Arkansas. e 


WESTMINSTER KENNELS OF TOWER 
Hill, Illinois, offers fox, wolf and coyotte hounds 
that get their share of the race. i 
cooners are first class. We are the founders 
of the crackerjack rabbit hound. They are onl 
$17.50. All broken d sent on ten days’ aut 
Wher Dad Humphreys’ name stands back of a 
hound, it means quality and an honest deal, 


_ GUN DOGS 


BEAGLE PUPPIES, BROKEN BEAGLES, 
fox, coon, skunk collies. Maple Kennels, Sever 
Valleys, Pennsylvania. 


BEAGLE, RABBIT HOUNDS, FOXHOUNDS, 
coon, oppossum, skunk, squirrel dogs, setters, 
pointers, bear, deer, wolf hounds. Circulars, 10c. 
Browns Kennels, York, Pennsylvania. 


_FOR SALE.—FOX AND RABBIT HOUNDS, 
airedales. Stamp if convenient. Stissing Stock 
Farm, Pine Plains, N. Y 


FOR SALE—REGISTERED POINTER PUPS; 
best blood and shooting strain. R. B. Blanch- 
ard, Eastport, Maine. 


FOX, COON, 


ies and started 


season opens. 
Cc. Lytle, 


10c for photos of hounds. H. 
Fredericksburg, Ohio. 


I HAVE TEN HIGH-CLASS POINTER AND 
setter dogs, from two to three years old; they 
are finished and experienced; had two full sea- 
sons on game and fine retrievers. Prices from 
$250 to $500 each. Also six well-bred and 
broken bitches in whelp. Both pointers and set- 
ters bred to the very best blooded stud dogs. 
Prices from $200 to $350 each. Write me just 
what you want. Harmon Sommerville, Amite, 
Louisiana. 


Hounds, English Bloodhounds, 

Hounds, American Fox Hounds, Lion, Cat, Deer, 
Wolf, Coon and Varmint Dogs; fifty-page high- 
ly illustrated catalogue, 10c stamps. Rookwood 
Kennels, Lexington, Kentucky. 

RABBIT, BEAGLE, FOX, COON, SKUNK, 
opossum hounds; pet and farm dogs; swine. 
Catalogue, 4c. stamps. Kiefer’s Kennels, Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania, 


Magazine featuring the hound. Sample 15 cents 
$1.50 per year. Address Desk F, Hounds and 
Hunting, Decatur, Illinois. 


identify you. 
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Outdoor Books 


for Sportsmen| § 


Prices Mentioned Include Delivery Charges to 
‘Any Address in the United States or Canadas 


DOG BOOKS 


THE AIREDALE, By W. A. Bruette. This in- 
structive and interesting: work covers the his 
tory, breeding and training of these useful 
dogs. It is the latest and best book on the 
subject. The carefully written articles on the 
early history of the breed, family characteristics 
and the strong and weak points of the important 
dogs whose names appear in later-day pedi- 
grees are of utmost value to the breeder. hose 
who desire to train their dogs to the highest 
state of efficiency either as companions or for 
hunting will find easily understood and practical 
instructions on the subjects of general training, 
retrieving, swimming and diving, and work on 
squirrels, rabbits, partridges, etc. There are 
important chapters devoted to the laws of 
breeding, kennel management, preparation for 
and handling in the show ring, diseases and 
treatment and many hints and instructions of 
great value to breeders and owners. In cart- 
ridge board covers. $2.00 net. 


POCKET KENNEL RECORD. A handy book 
for immediate record of all events and trans- 
actions, relieving the owner from risk of for- 
getting important kennel matters by trusting to 
memory. Black seal. ,$2.00 net. 

AMATEUR’S DOG BOOK. By William A. 
Bruette. A popular, condensed handbook of 
information concerning the® management, train- 
ing and diseases of dogs, including trick, guard 
and watch dogs. With many illustrations, 
net $1.00. 

THE BULL TERRIER. By William Haynes. 
A guide to the dog owner who wishes to be his 
own kennel manager. full description is 
given of the best types and standards of dogs. 
Illustrated. $2.00. 

DOG TRAINING VS. BREAKING. By §. T. 
Hammond. A _ splendid practical volume on 
Dog Training to which is added a chapter of 
practical instruction on the training of pet 
dogs; 165 pages. Price $2.00, 

FOX HOUND, THE. By Roger D. Williams. 
Auth. of “Horse and Hound.” Discusses types, 
methods of training, kenneling, diseases and all 
the other practical points relating to the use 
and care of the hound, etc. Llustrated, $2.00 
net. 

FOX TERRIER. THE. By William Haynes. As 
in his other books on the terrier, Mr. Haynes 
takes up the origin and history of the breed, 
its types and standards, and the more exclusive 
representatives down to the present time. 
Training the fox terrier—his care and kennel- 
ing. in sickness and health—and the various 
uses to which he can be put—are among the 
phases handled. $2.00 net. 

MODERN BREAKING. By William A. Bruette. 
Probably the most practical treatise that has 
ever been published on the training of setters 
and pointers, and their work in the field, Every 
phase.of the subject has been carefully covered 
and the important lessons are illustrated by 
photographs from life. It is a book well cal- 
culated to enable the amateur to become a suc- 
cessful trainer and handler. There are chap- 
ters on the Art of Training, Setters vs. Point- 
ers, Selection of Puppies, Naming Dogs,~ No- 
menclature, Training Implement, Know Thy- 
self, First Lessons, Yard Breaking, Pointing 
Instinct, Backing, Ranging, Retrieving, (Gun 
Shyness, Faults and Vices, Conditioning, 
Don’ts. Illustrated by reproductions of Osthaus 
paintings. Cartridge board cover. $1.00 net; 
cloth, $2.00 net, 

NURSING vs. DOSING. By 8. T. Hammond. A 
most practical book for the dog fancier, based 
largely on Mr. Hammond’s observation that 
dogs and particularly house dogs, suffer from 
too much medicine. Contents—Nursing, Clean- 
liness,. Diet, Other Foods, Kennel and Exer- 
cise, Common Ailments, Diarrhoea, Convulsions, 
Epilepsy, Distemper, Eczema, Need of Proper 
Care, Stomach, Vermin, Ear, Mange, Nervous 
System, Colic, Worms. Cloth, illustrated, 161 
pages, $2.00 net. 


ORDER FROM 


FOREST AND STREAM 


Book Department 
9 E. 40th St. N. Y. City, N. Y. 
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rz FAITHFUL CHESAPEAKE 


To the Editor of FoREST AND STREAM: 
HAVE read with interest the items 
in the last two issues of your maga- 

zine dealing with the Chesapeake dog. 

As I am the proud possessor of one of 

these fine animals I guess that is why 

the articles interested me so much. 

When it comes to endurance I be- 
lieve the Chesapeake has no equal. I 
have hunted under conditions where it 
was impossible to find a dry spot for my 
dog to stand on. She has stood in the 
water almost shoulder deep for several 
hours at a time, waiting and watching 
for me to shoot a duck. I have never 
heard her whimper once from the cold 
or show any signs of distress. 

She is always on the alert in the 
marshes,. Her head is never still; she 
is forever glancing first in one direction, 
then in another. The instant she sees a 
duck coming she sticks her ears up, then 
turns eagerly to me and watches me 
prepare to shoot. 

When it comes to retrieving she is a 
whirlwind. She will bring in two mal- 
lards at a time. If there are two or 
three ducks knocked from a flock, she 
never fails to go after the cripples first. 
She does not know the meaning of the 
word quit and will keep after a duck 
until she gets it. 

One day last winter I knocked three 
mallards out of one flock. They were 
all cripples. She caught one and hold- 
ing it in her mouth, after a hard hunt 
and a good deal of difficulty, succeeded 
in getting number two crammed into 
her big mouth also. I called to her to 
“fetch,” but she either did not hear me 
or pretended she did not. She kept up 
her hunt for number three. I knew 
that she would find it and I was-very 
much interested in what she was going 
to do when she did find it, for she had 
a whole mouthful of flopping ducks. 

Finally she located number three 
under the edge of a bunch of swamp 
grass and placed her two big front feet 
on top of him and there she remained 
until I came to her rescue. 

This bitch shows almost human in- 
telligence at times. She is.of the otter 
type of Chesapeake. Her weight is 
about ninety pounds and she has a very 
broad deep chest. I have had many 
good offers for her, but I have yet to see 
the sum of money that would even tempt 
me to part with her. Her mother with 
six puppies died when she was three 
days old, so she is the last of her family 
left. She was raised on milk from a 
bottle with a nipple until she was large 
enough to lap it. You can’t drive her 
from my side and I cannot persuade her 
to hunt with any one else. She is 
faithful and nothing suits hér better 
than to be able to slip her big cold nose 
up under my arm and lick my hand 
and caress me in her doggish way. 

There is a large pear tree near her 
kennel. When the pears ripen they fall 
from the tree and every time one falls 
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she rushes out and cies it up and, car- 
rying it to a corner of the fence, lays it 
carefully on the ground. Every evening 
she has a nice little pile of ripe pears 
stacked in the fence corner all ready 
to pick up. 

She has brought in hundreds of ducks 
for me and has never so much as 
bruised the skin of one. She has caugh: 
several very young ducks, but never 
harmed them in the least and they are 
very tender. 

I have a flock of nine wild mallards 
in the yard. She never molests any of 
them. In fact, she does not pay the 
least attention to them. 

Any reader who is figuring on Sere 
chasing a duck dog will not go wrong 
if he chooses a Chesapeake. They are 
natural retrievers and you will find 
them easy to train. Treat them right 
and always remember that your dog is 
endowed with a certain amount of sense. 
Treat him as you would your friend and 
you will soon find out that he is the best 
friend you have in the world, the closest 
pal and one who will be willing to do 
your bidding, even at the sacrifice of his 
own life. 

Peggy, my dog, is here to stay, and 
when the day comes for parting it will 
not be for money, wherein the dog will 
go into some stranger’s hands, but it 
will be when one of us goes in search of 
another “huntin’ ground.” 


LANS LENEVE, Oregon. 


CARE OF PUPPIES 

€'' E the mother plenty of healthful 

food and exercise, and as soon as 
the puppies are a few days old remove 
them from their stall and make their 
bed upon the bare ground until they 
are weaned. Never wash a puppy. It 
is of no benefit to them, except in looks, 
and it is often a source of trouble in 
that it induces a cold which may bring 
disease and death. Keep them shelt- 
ered from cold and inclement weather, 
but at all times give them plenty of 
room on the ground, where they can dig 
in the dirt and get fresh earth to eat 
when they wish it. After weaning, 
accustom them to a diet of Indian or 
oatmeal, well cooked and mixed with 
plenty of thick sour milk. This is the 
best possible thing to expel the worms 
that many times infest them. It is also 
the best regulator of the bowels, as by 
a little care in increasing or diminish- 
ing the quantity it will always keep 
them just right. Frequently boil meat 
and use the broth for making their 
mush, and if their condition is not just 
to suit, give them an occasional meal 
of well-cooked meat, and when their 
teeth begin to trouble them give them 
plenty of large bones, with a little meat 
con them, and never, under any circum- 
stances—for their ordinary ailments— 
give them a single dose of medicine, 
and above all else, never worry with | 
thoughts or fears that they will not 
live. 


It will identify you. 
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PLANTS AS GUIDES 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 44) 


The poet here conveys the impression 
that the plant is delicate, although the 
pilot plant is really a robust, coarse weed. 
Some writers have cast doubt on the re- 
liability of the pilot plant as an indicator. 
The close observations of the writer on 
many hundreds of young plants on our 
western prairies verify the fact of its 
reliability as a guide. It is interesting 
to note that the term “shadowless forests 
of Australia” has its origin in the fact 
that the leaves of the eucalyptus and 
acacia trees, the commonest members of 
the Australian forest flora, turn their 
edges to the sun at midday; hence little 
shadow is cast at that time. 


Probably there are other plants in ad- 


dition to the ones here described, which |- 


may be found useful as compass plants. 
Certainly this knowledge may sometimes 
become exceedingly valuable. Although 
exceptions to the instances cited are com- 
mon, a combination of observations on 
plant growth should soon enable one to 
get his bearings. 


WHEN BUFFALO RAN 

HEN Buffalo Ran, by George 

Bird Grinnell, has recently been 

brought out by the Yale Uni- 
versity Press. Price $2.50. 


The book tells about the West of the 
olden time, when there were buffalo and 
real Indians. It is an unusual story of 
Indian life and is told in a ee 
interesting way. 


A plains Indian recounts the main 
incidents of his life—those things most 
firmly fixed in his memory—the most 
startling events that happened to him 
from his first recollections until the 
time of his marriage. It is a peculiar- 
ly simple and frank story, and tells 
how he began to learn the lessons of 
the tribal life, how his ambitions were 
stimulated, how he strove to imitate 
the famous men of his trible, learned 
to ‘be manly, to hunt, to fight and to 
practise the virtues of his people. He 
describes the every day incidents of the 
old free buffalo hunting life, its suc- 
cesses and its casualties. We learn 
how as a boy he began to run buffalo, 
at first killing little calves and then 
big buffalo, of his first journey to war 
and its lessons and the accomplish- 
ments which came with later trips. 


We may let the lad tell about his two 
first chases for buffalo. Hoping to kill 
his first calf, he was riding out to the 
surround on a swift buffalo horse that 
his uncle had loaned him. 


“At length the soldiers gave the word 
for the charge and we all rushed toward 
the buffalo. They turned to run and a 
great deal of dust rose in the air. That 
day there were many men on fast 
horses, but my uncle’s horse was faster 
than all; and because I was little and 
light he ran through the big buffalo 
and was soon close to the calves. When 
he was running through the buffalo I 
was frightened, for they seemed so big 
and they crowded so on each other and 
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‘These are the rats dug out and killed by a Vibert Airedale Terrier in less than two hours 


Airedale Terriers 


“The One Man Dog” 


An Airedale Terrier is the Dog 
Supreme for Companionship, for 
Watch Dog purposes, and Sur- 
passes Every Other Dog on Earth 
as a Companion for Children. The 
all round dog of the times for city 
or country, a Useful Canine Citizen. 
We offer country bred, farm raised 
puppies from registered thorough- 


bred stock; a full grown male, and © 


a full grown female already served 
by a registered stud. 


PROMPT SHIPMENT 


Bred International 


SAFE DELIVERY 


+ ” 
“The Dog That Thinks 

Finest ALL ROUND hunter on 
earth, BAR NONE. Unsurpassed 
for coon, skunk, opossum, better 
for rabbits than rabbit hound, best 
retriever, land, water. Will point, 
fine on quail, pheasant, partridge. 
Used extensively on deer, cougar, 
mountain lion, bear, endorsed by 
ROOSEVELT and Rainey. An 
“honest” dog. We have best hunt- 
— stock on earth, puppies, grown 
ogs. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


This is the sane aes of the World Famous International Champion Kootenai Chinook the 
Only Champion World and a splendid 


American 
Hanter of Big Gamee: At Stud. Fee $25. 


Airedale in the 


We have a litter sired by the above stud ready for shipment RIGHT NOW. 
Illustrated Booklet and Price Liston Request 


VIBERT KENNELS 


A, WESTON, 


Bound Brook 397 


Box 60 NEW JERSEY, Phone 
LARGEST EXCLUSIVE AIREDALE TERRIER KENNEL IN THE WHOLE WORLD 


DENT’S 
“a CONDITION PILLS 


iat 
eS 


~ 


A marvelous tonic for dogs that are out of sorts, run down, thin 
and unthrifty, with harsh staring coat, materated eyes and high col- 


ored urine. 
eczema and debilitating diseases. 
after a few doses. 


There is nothing to equal them for distemper, mange, 
You will notice the difference 


At druggists or by mail, fifty cents. 


THE DENT MEDICINE COMPANY 


Newburgh, New York 


Toronto, Canada 


A practical treatise on dogs and their training (60 pages fully illustrated). 


mailed for 10c. to all customers. 


In Wouting to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. It will identify you, 





The Aleriness 


ee 
Perfect Health 


FOREST AND STREAM 


_ Alertness, energy, high spirits—all the best of doggy qualities—are de- 
veloped and fostered by rigid adherence to the principle of “A perfect dog 
diet for a dog constitution.” A perfect dog diet is a staple one of SPRATT’S 
MEAT FIBRINE DOG CAKES varied occasionally by feeds of 


“SPRATT’S RODNIM” 


A granulated Dog Food of great merit containing a large percentage of Meat. 
Write for sample and send 2c stamp for catalogue “Dog Culture.” 


SPRATT’S PATENT (AMERICA) LIMITED 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


OORANG AIREDALES 


The wonderful intelligence and loyalty oi 
Oorang Airedales make them most desirable 
pals for man, woman and child. Their 
faithful and untiring watchfulness makes 
them best of watch-dogs and protectors for 
automobile, camp, home and estate. They 
have no equals as water-dogs, retrievers 
and hunters. They will climb a tree or 
go to earth and fight anything from a rat 
to a bear. They are ideal d for farm 
or ranch, being careful drivers of cattle, 
hogs and sheep. We have at all times 
trained dogs and puppy stock. Also coon 
hounds‘ and big game hounds. Interesting 
illustrated catalog mailed for ten cents. 
GORANG KENNELS 
The Largest Breeders of Airedale Terriers in the World 
Dept. H, LA RUE, OHIO 


Sportsmen: 
English Beagles 


Large-size beagles, rabbit hounds, fox hounds, 
coon, skunk and opossum hounds, bird dogs, pet 
and farm dogs, swine, pheasants, rabbits, pigeons, 
mice, etc. We offer 100 varieties; all stock 
shipped on 10-days’ approval; satisfaction guar- 
anteed or money refunded. Circulars 10c. 


VIOLET HILL KENNELS, . York, Pa. 


English Setters, Pointers 


and 


Wire Haired Fox Terriers 


Puppies and grown dogs 
of the best of breeding 
FOR SALE 
Good dogs at stud 


GEO. W. LOVELL 


MIDDLEBORO, MASS. 
Tel. 29-M 


Is This Worth the Price? 


Stop your dog breaking shot and wing. 
Teach him what whoa! means. No long 
trailing rope or spike collar. Our field 
dog control is not cruel. Can be carried 
in pocket and attached instantly to dog’s 
collar. Dog can’t bolt. Fast dogs can be 
worked in close and young ones field 
broken in a week. Works automatically 
—principal South American Bolas. Sent 
postpaid with full directions for $2. Testi- 
monials and. booklet, Making a Meat Dog 
sent on request. 


MAPLE ROAD KENNELS 
NEW PRESTON, CONN. 


TRAINING THE HUNTING DOG. By B. 
Waters. This book is claimed by many dis- 
tinguished owners of hunting dogs to be the 
most practical volume ever put together for the 
complete training of dogs for the field and 
hunting. Mr, Waters is the author of several 
most successful dog books ever published, and 
does not need any introduction to the old-time 
Forest AND STREAM readers. $3.00 to any ad- 
dress in United States or Canada. 


FOREST AND STREAM BOOK DEPT., 
9 East 40th Street New York City 


+ 
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their horns rattled as they knocked to- 
gether as the herd parted and pushed 
away on either side, letting me pass. 

“In only a short time I was running 
close to a yellow calf. It ran very fast 
and for a little while I could not over- 
take it, but then it seemed to go slower 
and my horse drew up close to it. I 
shot an arrow and missed it and then 
another and did not miss; the arrow 
went deep into it just before the short 
ribs and a moment afterward I could 
see blood coming from the calf’s mouth, 
and I ran on to get another. I did kill 
another and then stopped and got 
down.” 5 

His uncle had told the boy that if he 
wished to kill big buffalo he must not | 
be afraid of them but must ride his 
horse close up to the animal and let fly | 
his arrow with all his force. 

“When the surround was made my 
uncle and I were soon among the buf- 
falo. I was riding my uncle’s fast 
buffalo horse. My uncle rode on my 
right hand and when we charged down 
and got among the buffalo we soon 
passed the bulls and then drew slowly | 
up on the cows and those younger ani- 
mals whose horns were yet straight. I° 
thought we were going to pass on 
through these and kill calves, but sud- ~ 
denly my uncle crowded his horse up 
close to me and pointing to a young 
bull signed to me to shoot it. I did not 
want to, but my uncle kept crowding 
his horse more and more on me and 
pushing me close to the bull. I was 
afraid of it; I thought that perhaps 
it would turn its head toward me and 
frighten my horse and my horse could 
not get away because of my uncle’s 
horse and then my horse and perhaps 
I myself would be killed; but there was | 
not much time to think about it. I felt 
that I was not strong enough to kill a © 
buffalo; I did not want to try; but all 
the time my uncle was signing to me 
‘Shoot, shoot.’ There was no way for 
me to escape and I drew the arrow and 
shot into the buffalo. The point hit 
the animal between the ribs and went in 
deep, yet not to the feathers. When I 
shot, my uncle sheered off, and I fol- 
lowed him; and in a moment looking 
back I saw that the blood was coming 
from the bull’s nose and mouth. Then 
I knew that I had killed it. In a few 
moments it fell and I went back to it. 
Then truly I thought that I had done 
something great and I felt glad that I 
had killed a big buffalo. I forgot that 
a little while before I had been fright- 
ened and had wanted to get away with- 
out shooting. I forgot that except for 
my uncle I should not have made this 
lucky shot. I felt as if I had done 
something and something that was very 
smart and great. You see, I was only 
a boy.” 

The book is actually a contribution | 
to the sociology of the American Indian — 
—an account of the education of young | 
people in those long past days. 

A true story told by-an Indian in an © 
Indian’s simple fashion, it gives an ef- © 
fect of complete reality and, at the 
same time, the volume is full of the 
romance of the old West and of adven- 
tures now forgotten, or existing only in — 
old-time histories. : 
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